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EEDING the Nation is a task which engages a vast number 

of people. Such a tremendous system of distribution with 
its rapid turn-over depends very largely on credit as a basis of 
negotiation. 


With individual enterprise somewhat submerged by chain con- 
trol and the resulting narrowed margins, the problems of the 
distributor must be ever more the concern of the wholesaler and 
manufacturer. 


In this dealer’s interest and for the proper support of your 
credits he should be surrounded by every available protection. 
Among these fire insurance is outstanding. In your relations with 
the dealer insist that he be properly covered. 


% "ys 


Globe & Rutgers 
Sire Jusurance Company 
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motor pumpers and chemical apparatus. 


LN. Insurance facilities have improved 
Oley, along with fire fighting methods. Today 
with the aid of Use and Occupancy, 
eel Profits, Rent and Rental Value and 
Transportation Insurance the damage 
which modern fire fighting equipment 
cannot prevent is paid for by modern in- 
surance. 
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Is your insurance up-to-date or is your 
business taking the perilous course of 
carrying 1880 insurance equipment? 


Consult any “America Fore” agent. He 
can tell you whether or not your insur- 
ance is up-to-date. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Jhe GONTINENTAL FIRSTAMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


ERNEST STURM, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARDs 
PAUL L. HAID, PRESIDENT 


New York SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
CHICAGO DALLas 


THE “AMERICA FORE” GROUP OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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One Month’s Convictions 


(May, 1928) 


Obtained by the Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


CASE 


Samuel A. Cohen 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Furn.) 
Samuel Korman 
West Hoboken, N. J. 
( Bedding ) 
William E. Fox 
Greensboro, Pa. 
(Gar. & Auto Ac.) 


Antonio C. Falchini 
Ebensburg, Pa. 
(Gro. & fruits) 
Louis Murad 
Mt. Olive, N. C. 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 
Dover Supply Trading 
Store, Dover, N. C. 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 
Ahoskie Dry Goods Co. 
Ahoskie, N. C. 
(Dry Goods) 
Fifth Avenue Shop 
Norfolk, Va. 
(Ladies’ Clothing) 
Selma Clothing Company 
Selma, N. C. 
( Clothing ) 
Oak City Supply Trad- 
ing Co., Oak City, N.C. 
(Gen’l Mdse. ) 
The Hub 
Tyler, Texas 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 
Little Dept. Store 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 
Milton Lightstone 
Wholesale Grocery Co. 
(Grocery ) 
O. R. Davis 
Clayton, Texas 
(Gen'l Mdse.) 


Wm. Meeker 
Beaver, Okla. 
( Atty.) 
Peter Capo 
New Orleans, La. 
(Gen’! Mdse.) 
Decatur 5-10-25c. Store 
Decatur, Ill. 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 
Capitol Shoe Co. 
Taylorville. Ill. 
( Shoes ) 
Henry Kleebauer 
San Francisco, Calif. 
( Cafeteria) 


Leader Dept. Store 
Springfield, Ill. 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 
Cinderella Booterie, 
Bloomington, Ill. 
(Shoes ) 
Mike Vuklich 
Kansas City 
(Meats. ) 
Industrial Furn. Co. 
Flint, Mich. 
(Furn.) 
Joe T. Salem 
Spur, Tex. 
Gen’l Mdse.) 
T. B. Stockard & Sons 
Lewisville, Tex. 


Gen’! Mdse.) 


Persons CONVICTED 
Benj. Pross 
Henry Schneider 


Samuel Korman 


William E. Fox 
Perry S. Fox 

T. N. Swan 
Clarence Lockhart 
Bliss Donham 
Antonio C. Falchini 
Josephine Falchini 


Louis Murad 
George S. Shaheen 
A. Mitchell Hatem 
Ellis Nasar Hatem 
Mrs. R. H. Gold 
Albert Karem 
Hatem S. Hatem 
Abe Romick 

H. T. Morgan 


M. Lightstone 


O. R. Davis, Sr. 
O. R. Davis, Jr. 
Owen Davis 
Winnie Davis 
Frank Davis, 
Pat Davis 

J. T. Rogers 


Peter Capo 
Harry D. Segar 


James Serra 


Henry Kleebauer 


Ted Riseman 


Loren Andrus 


Mike Vuklich 


Morris Goldberg 


Joe T. Salem 


P. L. Stockard 


CHARGE 
Vio. Sec. 29B and 37 


Vio. Sec. 37 


Concealment of assets 
Concealment of assets 
Concealment of assets 
Concealment of assets 
Concealment of assets 
Conspiracy to conceal assets 
Conspiracy to conceal assets 


Violation of Postal Laws 
f Section 215 


Violation 


Section 
Section 


Violation 
Violation 


Violation Section 

Use of the mails to defraud 

Use of the mails to defraud 

Vie. See. 215°U. S: P. C. 

Vio. S 

Vio. Sec. 

Concealment of Assets and con- 
spiracy to:conceal assets 

Conspiracy 

Concealment 

Vio. Sec. 215 C. C. 

Vie... See..215* C.- C. 

Removal of merchandise with in- 
tent to defraud creditors. 

Concealment of assets 

Vio. Sec. 215 C. C. 

Issuing worthless checks 

Vio. Sec. 215 P. C. 

Vio. Sec. 215 P. C. 


Conspiracy 29B-N. B. A. 


SENTENCE 
3 yrs. 4 mos. 
1 yr. 1 day 


? 
3 months 


18 mos. in Atlanta Penitentiary 
1 year and 1 day in Atlanta 
Paroled for 1 year 

Paroled for 1 year 

Paroled for 1 year 

18 mos. in Atlanta Penitentiary 


Deferred . 


Fined $250 


Fined $250 and suspended sentence 
of 1 year and 1 day 


Fined $250 
Fined $250 


Paroled. 
3 years in Atlanta Penitenuary 


3 years in Atlanta Penitentiary and 
fined $1,000 


Fined $1,000 
Fined $500 
Fined $1,000 


yrs. Lev. Pen. 
yrs. Lev. Pen. 
yrs. Lev. Pen. 
yrs. Lev. Pen. 
yrs. Lev. Pen. 
yrs. Lev. Pen. Suspended 

‘ined $1,000. 2 yrs. Pen. Paroled 
and ordered disbarred 


Suspended 
Suspended 


2 yrs. Atlanta Fed. Penitentiary 

(Plus 2 yrs. and fined $2,000 for 
perjury ) 

$200 and cost. 


$100 fine and cost 


Placed in custody of probation of- 
ficer and instructed by court to 
reimburse creditors. in amounts 
due them. Sentence complied 
with. Discharged from further 
custody. 

$200 fine and 60 days County jail. 


$200 fine and cost 

1 to 5 years paroled 

$500 fine 

60 days Potter County jail 


1 yr. 1 day Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary 
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Prize Awards 
RIZES have been awarded to 
P those concerns who as advertis- 
ers in the CrepiIr MONTHLY present- 
ed the most meritorious series of ad- 
yertisements in the magazine during 
the year 1927-8. The winners were: 

1. Irving Pitt Manwfacturing 
Company. 

2. Insurance Company of North 
America. 

3. Royal Insurance Company. 

4. Aetna Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Honorable Mention was awarded 
to Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company, Commercial Union Insur- 
ance Company, “America Fore” 
Group, and the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Company. All of which 
scored equal points for fifth place. 

Each entrant was required to pre- 
pare a display of the advertisements 
in competition and these were ex- 
hibited during the week of the Con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Credit Men at Seattle. 

The motive behind this contest 
was in the interest of sound adver- 
tising. Its chief aims were to stim- 
ulate interest, to make the products 
and services offered in the advertise- 
ments appear to their best adavantage 
—for the benefit of both reader and 
advertiser. 

The promoters of this contest are 
greatly pleased with the interest 
which was displayed on all sides and 
particularly with the quality of the 
work which was entered in the com- 
petition. 


N. A. C. M. Convention 
Proceedings, 1928 


HE permanent record of the 

Thirty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men, held at Seattle, 1928, as 
made in this issue and the July issue 
of the Crepir MonTHLy. 

Reports of various departments of 
the N. A. C. M. are contained in the 
pamphlet “Convention Reports,” 
which was distributed at Seattle, and 
is available at the headquarters office 
of the National Association, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 

An important address not men- 
tioned in the summary of the Con- 
vention was that of J. J. Donovan, 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Co., Bell- 
Ingham, Wash., who spoke at the 
World Trade Luncheon the second 
day of the Convention on “Interna- 
tional Relations and Foreign Trade.” 
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Ask your broker 


Why he is pleased to furnish 


Queen policies. 


Ask US for the name of our agent in the 


. town where you have a customer who 


does not look after his insurance 
properly. 


If he is a good insurance risk we can 


make him a better credit risk. 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE Co, 
# AMERICA 





Fire Tourist Sprinkler Leakage Earthquake [Explosion Marine 
Automobile Riot and Civil Commotion _ Registered Mail Tornado 


Incorporated in New York State 1891. Capital $5,000,000 


Total Assets January 1, 1928... $23,143,100 
Liabilities including capital.... 16,344,841 
Net Surplus 6,798,259 
Surplus to Policyholders 11,798,259 


HEAD OFFICE and EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


estern Dept.: Southern Dept.: Pacific Coast Dept.: Marine Dept.: 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCI NEW YORK CITY 
F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E. Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Co. of Cuba 
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The Liberal Credit Policy 


O existing conditions and the 
D trend of the times justify a 
liberal credit policy? I refer 
tothe policy followed by a large num- 
ber of jobbers in the major lines, gro- 
iceries, dry goods, hardware and 
drugs, and to some extent by auto- 
mobile accessory jobbers, in carrying 
accounts of their customers whom 
they consider good credit risks, from 
the early part of the year until fall. 


The plan was based upon the theory 
that as our money crop, which is cot- 
ton, was marketed in the fall, that 
was the only time when cash was 
available to pay debts. This credit 
policy enabled the jobber to do a 
larger volume of business at a larger 
profit. It enabled his retail customers 
to supply the farm trade liberally, 
likewise doing a larger volume of 
business with larger profits. 

In other words, the retail mer- 
chants, as a result of this policy, have 
wed their credit freely with the job- 
bers and extended credit in like man- 
ner to their farm customers. 

Years ago when crop conditions 
were more certain, and prices more 
stable, this was a good plan, because 
the jobbers could carry accounts of 
the retailers with some assurance they 
would be paid in the fall. The mar- 
gins of profit were larger, and the rate 
of interest charged was a profit item 
In itself. 

Economic conditions have changed. 
Looking backward through a period 
of ten years, we find we had more 
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By D. S. Dodson 


The McLendon Hardware Co., Waco 


Director, National Association of Credit Men 


bad crop years than good ones, and 
the price of cotton has been uncer- 
tain. 


Causes Retail Failures 


Many retail merchants have on 
their books thousands of dollars in 
notes and accounts receivable, carried 
as a live asset, which as a matter of 
fact are not worth twenty-five cents 
on the dollar. If the retailer cannot 
collect his receivables, he cannot pay 
the jobber; and if the jobber con- 
tinues to sell him on a fall time basis 
and to use a liberal credit policy with 
his trade, the losses resulting to the 
retailer from bad debts will eventual- 
ly force him into bankruptcy. A large 
percentage of the failures of retail 
merchants during the last few years 
has been caused by this liberal credit 
policy. 

During past years a bad crop year 
was usually followed by a good one; 
farmers could pay their debts for the 
two years, relieving both the retailer 
and the jobber. But a succession of 
bad crop years and low prices has 
caused many farmers to become so 
heavily involyed they cannot meet 
their obligations. 

The Nation’s immense agricultural 
resources have been a contributing 
cause, in a large way, to the enor- 
mous wealth of our Country. Texas 
is one of the richest states in the 
Union in agriculture, but agricultural 
communities have not been so pros- 


perous in recent years. 


You fre- 


Is It Justified in Present Conditions? 


quently hear the statement that agri- 
culture is dead and that we must turn 
our attention more to industrial enter- 
prises. This is not true. Agriculture 
is not dead, but it is sick, and it needs 
the best thought and most careful 
study and investigation of our expert 
economists, agriculturalists, states- 
men, business men and bankers, to 
make it well. The remedy should be 
for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. One group should not be 
preferred at the expense of another. 

Uncertain crop conditions, both as 
to production and price, make a liber- 
al credit policy unwise. We have just 
passed through a period of advanc- 
ing prices and are now in the cycle 
of declining prices: The time is now 
at hand when both the wholesaler and 
retailer must be content with smaller 
margins of profit and depend on turn- 
ing the stock several times a year in 
order to pay dividends. 

A sale is not a sale when the sales- 
man takes the order and the house 
ships the goods. It is complete only 
when the account is paid and the mer- 
chant has the money with which to 
purchase more merchandise. There- 
fore, we cannot have quick turnover 
and a liberal credit policy. 

Another reason to get quick turn- 
over is to meet mail order house and 
chain store competition. Increase in 
population accounts for only a small 
part of the continual increase in vol- 
ume of the chain stores. The major 
portion of their increase is business 
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they are taking away. irom»the,old 
line stores conducting their business 
in the old way and still using a liberal 
credit policy. The plan of selling 
“manufacturer direct to consumer’’ is 
causing both the jobbers and retailers 
a lot of worry. How far will it go 
and what can be done to meet this 
competition ? 

Probably the grocery and drug 
lines have felt the chain store and 
mail order competition more keenly 
than any others up to the present 
time, but it is being rapidly extended 
to accessories and hardware, 


Business Service Needed 


There was never a time in the his- 
tory of business when there was 
greater need for close co-operation 
between jobber and retailer. Every 
jobber should have a department of 
Business Service composed of the 
Credit Manager and his assistants. 
These men should study closely eco- 
nomic conditions and chain store and 
mail order house methods of busi- 
ness, and be in position to offer ideas 
and constructive plans to their cus- 
tomers for meeting this competition. 
Some retailers do not need this ser- 
vice, but the majority of them do, 
and in communities where the chain 
stores offer strong competition, if the 
jobbers’ customers do not get some 
assistance they will be forced out of 
business. In fact, that is happening 
every day now, in certain lines. 

The mail order houses have shown 
an increase in volume because of their 
successful advertising through their 
catalogs, their service and their prices. 
The chain stores have been even more 
successful because of their display 
system and service. Their goods are 
displayed in such way as to give to 
their trade a “visible catalog”, and 


their service is often excellent. 

The way to meet this competition 
is by using chain store methods. That 
means organized quantity buying, 
smaller profits and more rapid turn- 
over. It also means clerks in charge 
who know how to win public favor 
by giving first class service. 

Do not think for a moment the 
consumer is going to be governed in 
his selection of a place to buy his mer- 
chandise by motives of sentiment or 
friendship. He is going to buy 
where he can get the service and the 
price. The chain stores are giving 
this, and unless the old line merchants 
do likewise, they will lose his busi- 
ness. Every credit manager should 
familiarize himself thoroughly with 
the best chain store methcds and not 
hesitate to offer suggestions to his 
customers for meeting this class of 
competition. 


Banks More Careful 


The banks of this country are 
watching their loans more closely 
now than in former years. The un- 
certainty of crop and market condi- 
tions have caused our banks, as well 
as our thoughtful business men, to 
join in a campaign for diversification 
They are insisting that the farmer— 
instead of using his credit with his 
bank or his merchant for his year’s 
supplies, to be paid for in the fall— 
shall produce his living at home by 
dairying, poultry raising, gardening 
and stock raising. If the farmer has 
dairy and poultry products to sell all 
the year, he does not need to over- 
extend. He can pay cash for a large 
part of the things he needs, and when 
he does this, he is going to get the 
best merchandise at the lowest prices 
obtainable. 


I feel I can offer these suggestions 
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with no danger of being misunde,. 
stood, because my company has hag 
for many years a liberal credit policy. 
I am not trying to offer a fixed rule 
for anybody to follow. 1 make thes 
suggestions merely with the hope tha 
other Credit Managers of jobbing 
houses will give them consideratiog 
and work out their own problems jy 
whatever way may seem best. 


The number of jobbers who haye 
liberal credit policy is becoming leg 
all the time. A few years ago there 
were in Waco five wholesale grocery, 
two wholesale hardware, two whole. 
sale drug, and two wholesale dry 
goods houses. They were doing large | 
volumes of business on a carrying | 
basis. To-day we have one whole. | 
sale grocer, one wholesale hardware | 
dealer, two drug jobbers and one dry 
goods jobber, who are following 
that plan in a restricted way. The 
same change has been made in other 
jobbing centers of Texas. It is my} 
information that our five automobile 
accessory jobbers in Waco are be-| 
coming more and more inclined to 
confine their dealings strictly to a 
regular term basis. 


It takes time to change from a long 
to a short term basis. A radical 
change would be both injurious and 
unfair to our many customers whom 
we have served, who have used their 
credit with us liberally in the past. 
The change will have to be gradual, 
but in my judgment this change is 
coming to all of us, and we had just | 
as well make our plans accordingly. 

What about the future of the job- | 
bing business? This is a question to 


which much thought is being given. | 


Probably there will not be as large | 
profits in the future as in the past. | 
Overhead is piling up sky high and 


(Continued on page 23) 





MUTT AND JEFF—Little Jeff Has a Collection Problem 


oAUTT Owes ME A CHUNK 





OF DOUGH AND <X've ASteeD 
Him FOR IT A mincion 
Times BUT Me JUST 
LAUGHS AT ME! rec 
HAVE Mey LAWYER SUE 
THe BIG STIFe: 


| YES. APR THIRD, 140 
HE TOUCHED Mc FOR 
séven Bucks: Jue 
Second,1920, HE 
NICKED ME FOR 
TWENTY! CHRISTMAS 
1922 = Lect tm 
HAVE A TEN SPoT. 


Reprinted with the kind permission of Mr. Fisher. 


By Bud ed 
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O one who values his life 
N will climb into an airplane 
improperly equipped or 
guided by a pilot without experience. 
Using the best possible collection 
and adjustment service is the equiva- 
lent of flying with expert pilots. 

The National Association of Credit 
estion to | Men has developed in its local units 
ig given. | Adjustment Bureaus which are ren- 
as large | dering important benefits to member 


had just | 


the job- | 


the past. credit grantors, and which are pecu- 
high and liarly able to serve the dry goods and 
| clothing Credit Manager, to whom 

23) | these remarks are particularly ad- 
—_—| dressed. Owned and operated by 
member manufacturers and jobbers, 


these Adjustment Bureaus are non- 
profit organizations organized and 
| operated for permanence. Their 
boards of directors, consisting of duly 
appointed credit representatives 
elected by member stockholders, are 
constantly on the alert that the man- 
agement be intelligent, skillful, ag- 
gressive, well trained and supervised. 
The honesty and integrity of every 
member of the personnel is checked 
beyond question and doubly safe- 
guarded by bonds. Moreover, to be 
approved by the National Association 
of Credit Men, the Adjustment 
Bureaus must have complied with 
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By Elbert W. Ross 


Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Portland, Ore. 


very strict regulations covering or- 
ganization, management, personnel, 
policies, protection of clients’ 
interests, carefulness in correspon- 
dence, finances, records and super- 
vision. Compliance with these strict 
but proper and reasonable require- 
ments guarantees efficient results. All 
savings are used to increase the serv- 
ice to members and other creditors, 
thus increasing dividends on receiv- 
ables and lessening bad debt waste. 


Facilities for Creditors 


Here are provided facilities and 
equipment for intelligent co-operation 
on the part of creditors in the 
handling of embarrassed and _ insol- 
vent estates. The aggressive handling 
of collections and adjustments is of 
course to be commended, but when 
such efforts become competitive, the 
result is generally disastrous. Even 
after a debtor has become insolvent, 
a great deal more can be gained by 
creditors through concentration of 
their efforts in the handling of an in- 
solvent estate than through competi- 
tive effort. 

Happily the majority of embar- 
rassed and insolvent estates are free 
from serious complications and en- 
tanglements and require only good 


Flying With Expert Pilots 


Dry Goods and Clothing Group Urged to Play Safe 


business methods and judgment in 
handling. Nevertheless the work is 
hazardous. While it is recognized 
that courts of law are the proper 
media for the equitable disposition of 
all matters where questions of law 
are involved, they are unfortunately 
sometimes unavoidably expensive. 
Where matters can be handled just 
as well and more economically outside 
of the courts, creditors and debtor 
will be best serving their own in- 
terests if they co-operate to handle 
these matters out of court, through 
one economic and business-like Ad- 
justment Bureau. It is virtually im- 
possible otherwise for them to adopt 
a medium which is free from selfish 
interest and which is well organized 
and equipped to render the proper 
service in accordance with creditors’ 
instructions and with fairness to all 
interested parties. 

When our customers become slow 
pay, or involved in their affairs, we 
not only look for sore defect of 
Character, Capacity, or Capital, but 
we also investigate liabilities. We 
find perhaps that some distant credi- 
tor has become impatient and is press- 
ing for payment while local creditors 
are compelled to wait; that some 

(Continued on page 23) 


Record of Thirty-Third Annual N. A. C. M. Convention, June, 1928, Seattle. 
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Collection Sense N 





The Persistent Use of Intelligent Methods 


Counsel, Adjustment Bureau, Portland Association of Credit Men 


the Of 
HE decidedly human element class is those who obtain the credit utmost importance. We all knoy pare 
i which is the most important with no intention, or perhaps only a the various high-powered advertising C., to 
factor in credit work cannot half-hearted intention, to pay. The appeals which are daily made to every | Manage 
be either eliminated or foretold. It second is that class of debtors who credit executive for the handling of} cyodit 
is not given to man to know the fu- have had circumstances, avoidable or his accounts. These appeals build York: 
ture. -The most he can do is to lay otherwise, creep into their affairs be- up the volume. The extravagant 
a foundation for those things which fore the due date of the account promises made in many of these ap. 
are reasonably likely to happen in the which have made it impossible or dif- peals, when properly analyzed, re- 
ordinary course of human events. ficult for them to meet the obliga- duce themselves to absurdities, 
nd vet the credit executive is often tion. The third is that class of debt- 
sear to possess the same infalli- ors who, for reasons best known and Letters are Cheapest 
bility as is claimed for and by the sometimes known only to themselves, _It is well to remember that the sail 
Oriental crystal gazer. have had a change of conscience after is the cheapest and greatest tucans 
Of inestimable advantage to the they receive the favor and before the of receiving on delinquent acciunts, 
credit executive is the fact that the account is paid. It would be well Any well trained credit executiv: can 
great majority of men are intrinsi- for the credit executive to ascertain write as good and perhaps mote e- 
cally honest. Someone has said that into which of these classes the delin- fective letters than some agencies 
more than 95 per cent. of all debts quent debtor falls and then apply his which are so willing to undertake 
contracted are paid in accordance collection methods accordingly. For this most important branch of the 
with the credit terms. Too many example, it is foolish to attempt to work. When the mail has failed, and 
credit executives depend upon this persuade a debtor who hasn't the before litigation must be resorted to, 
law of average for the receiving of means to pay. Assignments, re- the most effective means of making 
the price. Unfortunately for these ceiverships, compromises and bank- 4 collection is a personal presentation 
executives the 5 per cent. risk is not ruptcies are after all only methods of the claim to the debtor himself 
evenly distributed. of collection. I have never been by someone of expert training. Many 
To my mind there is no more in- able to understand why so much ef- things are accomplished with sucha 
teresting or important branch of fort and expense has been placed on presentation. In the absence of re 
credit work than the scientific hand- liquidations, and in comparison so Cé€lving money or actually arranging 
ling of collections. There are open little attention has been given to col- for it in deferred payments, ot 
to the credit executive only two __lections. through proper security, much valu Dea 
sources of technique when a delin- A few years ago we used to read ble information is obtained which 
quent or even a recalcitrant debtor in the advertisements of the privately frequently is of inestimable valueif| 
is found. These are Persuasion and owned collection agencies the boast /*igation, the final step of collection, “ 
Coercion. Each has for its object the that they did not handle liquidations. ™st be resorted to. 
fulfillment and enforcement of sales Their solicitors would make the ar- . Credit managers in wholesale job- he 
contracts. Each should be supported gument that there was some sort of bing, manufacturing and banking! bad 
with persistence and dignity to the a safeguard to the creditor in the fact Concerns have a right to demand from | yer, 
absolute elimination of all trickery that an agency would not use claims their agents and assistants that col | a 
and chicanery. No apologies should placed in its hands for the purpose Jections be handled with dignity. 
be offered to the individual whom you of gaining insolvent estates to handle. They should know their collection| 
have entrusted with some of your However—either as the result of agency. In my opinion it is better] loss 
money when you ask for the return jealousy of the growth and success of in the long run to lose the entire at| 44.; 
of it. Every instance where your the N. A. C. M.’s Adjustment Bu- Count than to have to resort to the | is i 
debtors are allowed to keep your ‘reaus, or because the theory against Same type of chicanery and trickery 
money permanently puts additional collection agencies handling so-called which appears to have been practiced | mar 


burdens on the business world, first, 
by the diversion of money from the 
legitimate channels of trade, and sec- 
ond, by the handicap that every hon- 
est debtor who pays his honest debts 
must assume through the conduct of 
dishonest debtors. 


Three Classes of Debtors 


Generally speaking there are but 
three classes of debtors. The first 


By William B. Layton 


rehabilitations of business or admin- 
istering insolvent estates has been ex- 
ploded—we now find one of the larg- 
est national agencies openly announc- 
ing and advertising that it is hand- 
ling involved estates. 

We have all heard the assertion 
that it is harder to get the money out 
of some agencies than it originally 
was to get it from the debtor. The 
responsibility of the agencies is of the 


by the debtor when the credit was), 
established or payment was sought to } 
be evaded. 

No collection agency holds a cham 
or a secret patent on superior collet 
tion methods. Persistence and inlel- 
ligence are the requisites for the sut 
cessful making of collections. Th 
threat made without present ability 
and intention to make the threat good 

(Continued on page 24) 
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N.A.C.M. Approved by Uncle Sam 


President Coolidge 


President Coolidge, through Secretary to the President Everett Sanders, 


Letter, dated May 11, 1928, from 


the Office of the Secretary, Depart- . . 

c J in a message from the White House, presented his greetings and best wishes 

ment of Commerce, Washington, D. ; yi 

t 7 : at the time of the Thirty Third Annual Convention of the National Asso- 

C., to Stephen I. Miller, Executive 
- 1 be be ciation of Credit Men in Seattle. 

Manager, National Association of 





Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New 
York: 

Letter, dated June 6, 1928, from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Washington, D. C., to George J. Gruen, 
President, N. A. C. M., Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Mr. Gruen: 


Please extend my cordial greetings to the members of the 
National Association of Credit Men and express my best 
wishes for a pleasant and successful convention at Seattle. 
The country always follows with interest your deliberations, 
and attaches importance to your efforts to protect our credit 


structure and to promote its sound and steady growth. 


Sincerely yours, 


A. W. MELLON. 





Secretary Hoover 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


On the occasion of your annual meeting, I should like 
to extend my felicitations on the excellent work which your 
Association has been doing in eliminating waste inherent in 
bad credit practices. It is my feeling that this is one of the 
very important contributions to efficiency in business. The 
losses through fraudulent practices and undeserved credit 
extension exact a toll of billions of dollars annually. These 
losses must be made good by those who conscientiously meet 
their obligations. Every serious effort to lessen these wastes 

is in the interest of the consumer, the distributor and the 


manufacturer. 


) 
I trust that your Association will continue the good work 


Which it has undertaken in this direction. 


Yours faithfully, 





HersBert Hoover 
Secretary of Commerce. Secretary Mellon 
Record of Thirty-Third Annual N, A. C. M. Convention, June, 1928, Seattle. 
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Aswibilliias Costly Collections ; 


Advance Information Saves Company a Collection Log 
By M. E. Bryan 









































N actual Credit Interchange 
Bureau report,—with the debt- 
or’s name and location omitted,— 







CREDIT INTERCHANGE BUREAUS 
which saved a St. Louis shoe com- NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN T 
pany the probability of losing $460 Rs Pi scbrecanioelqratatoonien I 
worth of goods, is shown on this irene deny ye ere rth fay fr eptgoes ear N 
page. a 
Let us examine the report as re- NAME AND ADDRESS Cut TTED JUNE 28, 1928 not 


ceived by the Credit Manager who wn 
had taken the precaution of applying eusnmes | nowsons) 0a apes aE sara = ft 
information on a new customer who 
was in the market for his company’s 


product. 
In the report are accumulated the 


experiences of other members of the Tu 
National Association of Credit Men, form 
not only in St. Louis, but in Mem- 
phis, Kansas City, Wichita and Little hope! 
Rock. These companies include given 
manufacturers and wholesalers of have 
shoes, produce, ~ implements, dry eign 
goods, furniture, hardware, salt, | 
china, clothing, plows, tires and hats Repu 
—for the customer was operating a politi 
general store and got his merchandise | appr 
from several markets. I these 
The debtor had enjoyed accommo- a. 
dation from a single creditor as high light: 
as $3,319, but had come to be regard- 
ed as “slow and unsatisfactory” by a 
number of supply houses. In several 
instances collections were made Fo 
through attorneys and further orders Uneetienes|| that 
had been declined. Past due ac- sativ|| differ 
counts had run as long as 10 months. sss | use ;' leet 
When the crash came, the sched- 36 
ules of bankruptcy showed six ac- Ped a a pr 
counts payable taken on by creditors cann 
—who evidently did not make use of prod 


Interchange Bureau service—in the change report reproduced herewith change service as offered by the Ne lowe 
three weeks prior to the filing of the wisely decided not to ship the order tional Association of Credit Ma 
petition. The Credit Manager of —amounting to $460. He is, need- through the Credit Interchange plat 


the company receiving the Inter- less to say, a firm believer in Inter- Bureaus. actus 
hom 

Wage 

e ° . Pu 
Executive Manager Questionnaires N.A.C.M. Members si 

N the Executive Manager’s Monthly Letter for Incidentally, credit managers in returning the ques- "Do 


August is enclosed a questionnaire through tionnaire will have an opportunity to make use of Costs 
which members of the National Association of the “business reply,” postage collect privilege just coms 
Credit Men may assist in the development of their established by the Post Office Department. See cost . 
professional magazine, the Crepir MontTuty. description on page 22 of this Crepir MonruHLy. these 


Coun 
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Nis In the Land of the Blind the One-Eyed 


Log 


— 


T has often been said that the forthcoming 
National election of 1928 will be one of men 
and not of platforms — of personalities and 

not of policies. If true, this conclusion would be 
———|} both disastrous and deplorable. The two dominat- 
. ing parties in American political life have repre- 
sented checks and balances, created well defined 
‘ jsues and reflected definite interpretations of our 
"we, civic and economic progress. 
‘tau | Turning to the tariff planks in the two plat- 
forms, one might have occasion to feel buoyantly 
7s ™ | hopeful that this most important problem will be 
given scientific consideration, that the two parties 
have reached a “common mind” in regard to for- 
a | eign trade policy. We always expect that the 
| Republicans and Democrats will have an all-seeing 
} political eye; but is it possible that we are rapidly 
approaching the time when the economic eye of 
i these two great parties will get accustomed to the 


Hight? 


=—=—=—=—= 


the last 


The Platforms on the Tariff 


For some time the business world has been told 
Dasetianee|| that a scientific tariff is one that neutralizes the 
be. tamiie|| differences in costs of competitive commodities. 
treter. || Let the Republican platform speak: ‘We endorse 

a protective tariff for certain industries which 

cannot now successfully compete with foreign 

producers because of lower foreign wages and the 
. jog lower cost of living abroad.” Let the Democratic 
nterchange| Platform speak: ‘‘Tariffs should be based on the 
actual difference between cost of production at 
home and abroad with adequate safeguard for the 
wages of the American Laborer.” 


Put the statisticians and accountants to work on 


onths, 


ers , . : 
this problem and in fifteen minutes they will ask, 
i . . 
jues- ‘Do you want us to determine average foreign 
se of Costs as well as average American costs for every 


just Commodity that enters into trade?—or the highest 

Set cost in the industry? And do you want us to keep 
iLY. . 

costs revised from month to month and from 

Country to country?” If this be the intent of the 


Man Is King 


By Stephen I. Miller 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


two parties, then Atlas with the world on his 
shoulders had an easy job. 

Assume that accurate cost information could 
be obtained and kept up to date, and that a tariff 
policy could be devised flexible enough to keep in 
step with changing economic conditions, then are 
we ready to set aside the conclusion of the world’s 
leading economists that the advantage of foreign 
trade is to be found in the doctrine of compara- 
tive costs? 


Comparative Cost Argument 


Stated briefly, the comparative cost argument 
is, “Let each nation produce that which it can 
produce at the greatest economic advantage, send- 
ing the surplus abroad to command the products 
of other countries.” Is this basic consideration in 
the exchange of commodities to be entirely 
scrapped? The neutralization of differences in 
the costs of production, logically followed out by 
all nations, will place commerce in the position of 
an antique. 

Protection has always been recognized among 
economists. It needs no apology. It is beside the 
point to talk about being a protectionist or a free 
trader. It is also beside the point to assume that 
the making of a tariff schedule should be left to 
Congress. The determination of technical tariff 
schedules should be placed in the hands of a Board 
with all the power and dignity of the Board of 
the Federal Reserve System. The one is as com- 
plicated and as delicate as the other. 

For more than a hundred years we have been 
groping in the dark as far as the tariff is con- 
cerned. At the present time it is the most dynamic 
problem before the American people. The prod- 
ucts of our industrial expansion must reach the 
foreign market. The Credit Manager of today 
must be able to look across the seas. Foreign trade 
awaits the vision of our political parties. It still 
remains true that “in the land of the blind the 
one-eyed man is king.” 
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2 CREDIT MONTHLy 


Conditions and Prospects 


As Reported by Trade Groups at N. A. C. M. Seattle Convention 
Summarized by Frank A. Fall, Litt. D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 
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No % May, 1928, compared May, 1928,compared What are your pros- 
Re -. Better with April, 1928 with May, 1927 pects for Business 1841. 
— _ No Change ; Sales in ; Sales in in next in next temp 
Pp & Worse Collections Dollars Collections Dollars 3months 6 months ; : 
= . . a « 
Better 63 76 63 50 38 50 ’ 
1. Boots and Shoes 8 No Change 25 12 25 25 50 50 orgal 
Worse 12 12 12 25 12 0 line, 
od ; Better 62 85 62 46 35 38 ences 
2. Building Materials 13 No Change 38 15 31 46 38 55 s 
Worse 0 0 7 8 7 7 hona 
ee ee ee Better 45 50 7 47 76 82 form 
3. Clothing, Dry Goods and Allied No Change 42 21 16 19 24 15 wisel 
Lines 38 Worse 13 29 37 34 0 3 and | 
Better 12 76 25 88 50 75 
4. Confectionery 8 No Change 88 12 75 12 50 25 other 
Worse 0 12 0 0 0 0 tion 
Better 55 63 64 82 ” 64 82 of 
5. Drugs, Chemicals and Allied Lines 11 No Change 45 28 18 18 36 18 ‘ 8 
Worse 0 9 18 0 0 0 = 
Better 67 89 67 100 78 78 e 
6. Groceries (Manufacturers) 9 No Change 33 11 33 0 11 22 ated 
Worse 0 0 0 0 11 0 men 
Better 61 68 65 65 73 73 
7. Groceries (Wholesalers and Job- No Change 31 8 31 16 27 27 1912 
bers) and Flour Millers 26 Worse 8 24 4 19 0 0 temp 
Tare Better 59 89 48 67 52 59 bure 
8. Hardware, Auto Supplies and Al- No Change 26 11 41 15 48 41 was 
lied Lines 27 Worse 15 0 11 18 0 0 St 
Better 80 60 80 80 40 40 iy 
9. Implements, Vehicles and Allied No Change 20 20 20 0 60 40 the 
Lines 5 Worse 0 20 0 20 0 20 was 
Better 33 45 33 56 22 11 
10. Iron and Steel 9 No Change 56 33 45 22 78 78 _— 
re Worse 11 22 22 22 0 11 Nati 
Better 38 63 50 63 38 87 with 
11. Newspapers 8 No Change 24 24 13 0 38 13 then 
Worse 38 13 37 37 24 0 Ty 
Better 60 80 60 60 40 40 
12. Paint and Varnish 5° No Change 40 20 20 20 20 20 worl 
Worse 0 0 20 20 40 40 Mar 
s ot) vat as Better 38 69 31 69 56 75 were 
13. Paper Supplies, Printing and Al- No Change 38 18 38 31 38 25 
lied Lines 16 Worse 24 13 31 0 6 0 of | 
7 Better 83 83 88 83 83 él a de 
14. Petroleum Refiners and Marketers 18 No Change 17 17 6 12 17 34 ury 
Worse 0 0 6 5 0 5 eo 
Better 63 69 “56 63 69 69 ow) 
15. Plumbing and Heating 16 - Change 31 12 31 12 25 25 In t 
orse 19 oper 
Total 217 Better 7 72 § hifte 
General Average No Change 37 17 29 17 37 33 
for all groups Worse 8 11 15 15 7 6 
ee s 
CONTROLLED and well-grounded optimism is revealed and “worse” by 7 per cent. Prospects for the coming six 1,1 
by the above survey. On collections for May. 1928, as months were forecast as “better” by 61 per cent., “no change” 5 
compared with April, 1928, 55 per cent. reported “better,” 37 by 33 per cent., and “worse” by 6 per cent. mt 
per cent. “no change” and 8 per cent. “worse.” On dollar sales Combining the averages under the six headings, we arrive of | 
for the — a 2 per cent. recorded “better,” 17 per at a “master average” 62 per cent. “better,” 28 per cent. “no bur 
cent. “no change” an per cent. “worse.” change,” and 10 per cent. “worse.” Taken in conjunction with 
mn oninatoas ea eae permanent, wth, Mew, JR, continued activity in production and distribution, (with no the 
15 a ee ‘en 2 a dln — the aa clear indication of either an upward or downward swing in the Cen 
68 per oat. registered “better,” 17 per cent. “no change,” ak curve in the immediate future, ) together with building con- The 
15 per cent. “worse.” struction at a record peak in May, 1928, car loadings and bank not 


Prospects for business during the next three months were clearings close to peak, and the absence of serious unemploy- 
reported “better” by 56 per cent. of the delegates in attendance ment, these figures indicate that business is likely to move 
at the Trade Group Conferences; “no change” by 37 per cent.; along evenly for the remaining months of 1928. 
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S to the Past: The first 
A mercantile agency in this 
country was establishel in 
1841. About 1876 the first at- 
tempt was made to form a report 
of ledger clearances. In 1888 an 
organization started in the textile 
line, concentrating on ledger experi- 
ences, and met with favor. The Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men was 
formed in 1896 and its founders 
wisely expressed in its constitution 
and by-laws the intention that, among 
other things, it would give its atten- 
tion to the improvement of methods 
of gathering and disseminating credit 
information. As a result, in 1901 
the first interchange bureau, oper- 
ated by a local association of credit 
men, was formed. Between 1910 and 
1912 there was started the first at- 
tempt to make a clearance between 
bureaus. In 1914 the first attempt 
was made to start a central bureau in 
St. Louis which would clear between 
the twelve bureaus then existing. It 
was not however until 1919 that the 
present interchange department of the 
National Association was started 
with the idea of co-ordinating the 
then sixty-eight existing bureaus. 
The present plan of operation was 
worked out and put into effect on 
March 1, 1920. At that time there 
were in the files of the central bureau 
of St. Louis 200,000 master cards, 
a deficiency of $1600 in the treas- 
ury, and two typewriters (not paid 
for), three girls and four card _ files 
in the office. Fifteen bureaus co- 
operated, with a total membership of 
fifteen hundred. 


The Present 


Speaking of the Present: On May 
1, 1928, there were sixty-six bureaus 
in the system having a membership 
of close to 8,000. These sixty-six 
bureaus are located, twenty-three in 
the Eastern division. forty-one in the 
Central, and two in the Western. 
There are twenty-four local bureaus 
tot affiliated with the central system 
—tight in the Eastern, seven in the 
Central, and nine in the Western. 
The number of cards in the Central 


Wiinaad 


By H. W. Clausen 


C. D. Osborn Co., Chicago 


3ureau files is virtually two million. 
There are only about two and one- 
half million names listed in Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s, which shows that 
the system is very rapidly reaching 
the saturation point. Daily inquiries 


coming through the Central Bureau 
average about 3,600, which shows a 
rather large and active working in- 
terest in the organization. 





The Past is gone, the Present is 
short, and the Future is everlasting. 
It is with the Future that I shall 
principally deal. 


The Future 


The future of interchange service 
is very bright. When properly used 
by all manufacturers, wholesalers and 
banks, it will reveal statistical in- 
formation which when correctly in- 
terpreted will mean a substantial re- 
duction in the cost of distributing 
merchandise. The information so 
developed, will reduce credit losses 
because it will cause to be removed 
from business incompetent and 
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Credit Interchange 


Its Past, Its Present, and Particularly Its Future 


crooked business ventures before they 
cause too great a wastage. It is likely 
to reduce the “gambling with credits” 
to a hazard of minor importance. 

The greatest inefficiency and the 
hardest thing to control in the dis- 
tribution of merchandise is the mat- 
ter of retail outlets and this no doubt 
is the cause of marketing being the 
least efficient of any operations in 
the chain of providing for our needs. 
When you remember that there are 
few legal or extra legal requirements 
limiting anyone from engaging in 
business, this is not hard to under- 
stand, 

If one wishes to be a doctor, law- 
yer, minister, or engineer, an exam- 
ination must be passed establishing 
one’s fitness, from the standpoint of 
education and character, to practice. 
The safety of the public demands 
this. If one wishes to enter a skilled 
trade, the holding of a union card 
after serving a long apprenticeship 
is a practical requirement before one 
can operate in this field. In the field 
of business there are no such educa- 
tional requirements. The result is 
that many people engage in business 
without the proper qualifications. 
The public’s pocketbook suffers ac- 
cordingly. Manufacturers and whole- 
salers striving for increased volume 
have traded with these incompetents 
as well as crooks because they did 
not have all credit facts. Only re- 
cently has it come to be thoroughly 
appreciated that there are fundamen- 
tal economic laws underlying profit- 
able expansion, and that definite in- 
formation is necessary relative 
thereto before it is wise to proceed. 

Life insurance companies realized 
several years ago the necessity of set- 
ting up a central bureau operated by 
themselves through which they clear 
information as to the health of every 
prospective policy holder. If an in- 
dividual is found to be below par in 
health he cannot obtain life insurance 
from any company. Such clearances 
have resulted in two.things. They 
have reduced the losses of the com- 
panies and increased profits consid- 
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erably. The education of the public, 
for their own good, to the need of 
proper living, was no doubt acceler- 
ated by the information thus uncov- 
ered. This in itself has made more 
healthy prospects for the business of 
the life insurance companies which 
as you know is tremendous in volume. 


Do We Give Crepit?—When the 
banking, manufacturing and whole- 
saling interests inaugurate a vigorous 
campaign of education, starting with 
the retailers and small wholesalers, 
much of the needless credit losses 
which are now taking place and being 
paid for by the public will disappear. 
Such education is certainly needed; 
and it seems to me should start at 
once in the proper use of credit 
terms so as not to mislead the igno- 
rant and unsophisticated. If we ac- 
cept as a definition of credit that it 
is an “intangible medium of ex- 
change, given by the purchaser in ex- 
change for goods or services,” then 
we will discontinue the use of such 
expressions as “extending or giving 
credit.” 


Their Own Credit 


Such expressions no doubt were in- 
vented by a super salesman in trying 
to ingratiate himself with a prospec- 
tive buyer to give him the impression 
that he the buyer was receiving some- 
thing free. The general impression 
particularly among small and new 
business men that they receive credit, 
has caused them to give little at- 
tention to what credit really is. 
Things received for nothing are not 
generally much valued. If, however, 
they understood that they were 
parting with their own credit at the 
time of making a purchase they un- 
doubtedly would give more serious 
consideration to the fact that it was 
something of value. They would 
handle it accordingly, particularly 
when they knew that the N. A. C. M. 
Central Interchange System would 
have their record open as a_ book. 
They would be forced to maintain 
a healthy business or they could not 
get goods except for cash. 


The use of agency reports such as 
furnished by Dun and Bradstreet’s 
will always be necessary, because an- 
tecedent information as well as finan- 
cial statements, insolvency, fire and 
court records are all important in 
judging the risk, and such informa- 
tion can only be compiled by travel- 
ing reporters interviewing the sub- 
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ject. When such information is 
checked by means of complete ledger 
experience there will be a good over 
all check and losses will be rather 
small. The Central Interchange Bu- 
reau service can accomplish all of 
this for the business houses and 
banks of the Nation if they will fully 
co-operate with it. The National 
Association of Credit Men, being the 
trade association of credits, is the 
natural medium to do this work be- 
cause it is operated solely by and for 
the business interests of the Nation 
as well as in the general public inter- 
ests, just as the central bureau of the 
Life Insurance Companies is in the 
life insurance field. 

I can foresee the virtual elimina- 
tion of the direct trade inquiry when 
complete use of Central Credit Inter- 
change service is employed. This 
will also reduce the clerical expenses 
and postage bills of the business in- 
terests of the Nation by a huge sum. 
The quicker the National Association 
is able to recommend curtailment of 
its use in favor of Interchange, the 
better. 


Crepir INTERCHANGE ON THE 
Coast.—To credit managers on the 
Pacific Coast who have so far not 
joined the Central Interchange Sys- 
tem I sincerely recommend it. I 
can realize why they have not joined 
so far. Remember that when the 
first rating book was issued in the 
early ’Fifties, it had a padlock on 
it and nobody could look into it un- 
less he had the key to the padlock. 
It was not so very long ago that a 
manufacturer's, wholesaler’s, or 
bank’s list of customers was a most 
sacred possession and was locked up 
in the safe at night. All these phe- 
nomena are evidences of that prime 
human emotion, namely self preser- 
vation. 


We in the East sell your accounts 
and the fact that you have not joined 
the central system has not deterred 
us. It is quite possible that had you 
known about some of our relations 
with your customers you would not 
have lost so much through some of 
their failures. We should all admit 
that had we all been in the Central 
Interchange System and had co-op- 
erated fully in its service many of 
these losses could have been avoided. 
Business would have been on a much 
higher plane and much more safe to 
transact. 


The experience of my particular 
company for the past five years has 
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AUG 
shown that the cost of intere 

service is about eight cents per jp. 
terchange report and keeps our cred i 
files up to date. It is also a fac 
that where the credit interchange tg. 
ports are most complete our logge 
have been the smallest, because as, 
result thereof we have refused to g¢j 
the undesirable risks. In those ge. 
tions where ‘interchange reports hay 
been least complete, losses have beg, 
greatest, chiefly because full infgp 
mation was not obtainable and sug 
information as we did get was mon 
favorable than otherwise. Where ip. 
terchange reports are poor you wil 
find a number of smaller agencies of 
limited scope operating locally, 
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factor: 
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i distrib 
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ao ; tinctly 
On the Pacific Coast credit man. nat: 


agers know from experience the not we 
value of enforced co-operation in the] sidera 
handling of distressed estates. They j attituc 
have made an enviable record in this,}|noran 
It could not have been made if they} largel: 
had not all co-operated as a matter|the pi 
of contract and were not in’ posses-| The 
sion of all the facts. If it were sj)" ™ 


with interchange, it would be idea,|°™™* 
dence 


RELIABLE AND Economicar—féle, | 
Our company has found that inter-|"*: 
change service is the most economic]... 
service that we have ever used, and — 
also the most reliable. We have a- pos 
most entirely done away with the di- ing fc 
rect trade inquiry. Of course, direct | questi 
trade inquiries have to be used where | credit 
the representation in the interchange |of fo 
service is not sufficiently complete. \classif 
Interchange service is most reliable |decide 
because being common to all lines of |'*"™s 
business it will detect the variations |edit 
and expansions of a man’s busines|**S" 
as well as his endeavors of getting Ra 
into fields not properly kindred to his sity i 
business and thus bring to light ut emph 
favorable factors before much hatt™)jay. 
can come to himself or anyone els-|marke 
It also smokes out the crooks. At 
curate Interchange Service is a mm 
tional monopoly; and as long as op}! 
erated by the National Associationf*siv 
of Credit Men it is in safe hands/ou 
and deserves the support of the bust}” tak 
ness interests of the Nation os i 
feel will receive it. The growth ® expor 
far proves this. All who have mt 
joined owe it to their own good aml 
that of the country to do so at ome} 
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Value of Co-operation 
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ROPERLY and _ effectively 
P checking the credit of the 

buyer of our products in for- 
me} eign countries is one of the most vital 
here it-} factors required to build up and 
you wil} maintain satisfactory export trade. 
"neies off Many American firms that are able 
y. to meet competition and have the 
facilities for developing world-wide 
| distribution either remain out of ex- 
port trade or look upon it as a dis- 
tinctly unwelcome stepchild that 
dit man- must be given some attention but is 
nce the} not worthy of more than passing con- 
on in the}<ideration. To a large degree, this 
S. Theyjattitude arises from fear or ig- 
d in this|norance, both closely related and 
le if they}largely centering on the credit side of 
a matter|the picture. 
n° posses: The determination of safe credit 
- were so} export trade is one of the chief 
be ideal obstacles, and until a firm has confi- 

dence in the credit information avail- 

)MICAL— able, it usually rejects export activi- 
hat inter-{tis: In a recent survey made by 

._.JOhio State University, replies to an 
conomical}. 

inquiry as to why manufacturers are 

used, and not actively engaged in export trade 
: have ab! how that first is the matter of meet- 
th the dling foreign competition; second, the 
rse, diret|question of properly judging the 
sed whett |credit risk; and fifth, the difficulties 
iterchange |of foreign collections. In the first 
complete. \classification, there is undoubtedly a 
st reliable|decided element of credit, in that 
I lines of "Ms of sale and the amount of 
varias credit extended enter largely into any 
5 business uestion of competition. — 
of getting Although there is nothing new in 
ined tole the statement that credit is a neces- 
* sity in foreign trade, I wish again to 
) Tight tlemphasize this most strongly. We 
vuch hati have passed the day of the seller’s 
ryone els-|market in export business, and with 
9oks. Atithe keen foreign competition we must 
e is a Migrant reasonable credit to the respon- 
ong as op Kile buyer. I do not mean ex- 
A ssociationf*ssively long terms, but a fair 
safe handsMount of time for the buyer abroad 
£ the bustf? ‘ke care of the transaction. If 
ion all dit is the life blood of domestic 
growth # musineéss, it also is the vital factor in 


- hase Export trade. 


, good ail} Special Requirements 
so at ont} 1 


tion 


ot only must we meet competitive 
inditions in terms but we must take 


By T. J. Whearty 


National Carbon Co., Inc., New York 





into consideration the requirements 
of the foreign buyer. These in most 
cases are quite different from the 
factors which govern domestic trade. 
For instance, in the case of many 
responsible foreign concerns there is 
comparative lack of capital in that 
money is not as readily available as it 
ordinarily is here. Transportation is 
often difficult and slow, not only for 
the movement of merchandise but 
also for the transmittal of drafts, 
documents and the return of funds 
on payments. Banking facilities in 
many foreign countries are inade- 
quate, not only as to the lending of 
money to the merchant, but also in 
the handling of collections and the 
remittance of funds. Export mar- 
kets generally comprise agricultural 
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Checking Foreign Buyers 


Credit Losses Often Less Abroad Than at Home 


communities which are dependent 
upon seasonal prosperity and a cor- 
respondingly long turnover. 

‘Despite statements and some indi- 
vidual experiences to the contrary, 
credit losses in well managed and 
efficiently operated export trade can 
be and are held to less than one-half 
of one per cent.; and investigations 
have proved that in concerns op- 
erating both a domestic and foreign 
credit department, the comparison of 
losses is in favor of the foreign busi- 
ness. This proves that export credits 
are being safely and _ efficiently 
checked and that in general the for- 
eign buyer is just as reliable and as 
good a credit risk as the responsible 
domestic merchant. 

The checking of foreign credits 
requires careful application and 
study and cannot be undertaken satis- 
factorily merely as a side line. In our 
domestic business many facts are 
automatically at our finger tips and 
we are in comparatively close touch 
with conditions in various parts of 
the country to which our products 
are being shipped. On the other hand 
in foreign trade distances are usually 
greater, and the information regard- 
ing foreign conditions is not as auto- 
matically available, although it can 
be obtained by investigation. 

Social, economic and political con- 
ditions in foreign countries are 
vitally important as well as a study 
of the racial characteristics, the ex- 
change situation, the financial back- 
ground of the country, and crop con- 
ditions, which in many foreign coun- 
tries largely determine the question 
of general prosperity. 

Although the fundamental prin- 
ciples of domestic and foreign credit 
checking are the same—with the well- 
known requirements, Character, Ca- 
pacity and Capital—it is not gen- 
erally possible to obtain the same 
kind of information that is pro- 
curable on domestic business. For- 
eign financial statements, on which a 
large part of our domestic business 
is governed, are not readily obtain- 
able and often cannot be obtained at 
all. This is due to the feeling still 
existing in many parts of the world 
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that such information is of a highly 
confidential nature to be disclosed 
only to confidential banking connec- 
tions. 

The sources for obtaining informa- 
tion on concerns abroad are chiefly 
the reports from agents and repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries, which 
should give not only the agent’s own 
opinion but also a check-up made 
from responsible local sources, such 
as banks and merchants, to get both 
the financial and the moral responsi- 
bility. It is well to build up informa- 
tion from the usual commercial 
agencies which gives the vital infor- 
mation of a historical nature and 
forms a background on which cur- 
rent checking can be maintained. 
Bank information is important and 
should be secured, and through ex- 
perience the best banks for securing 
information in certain countries or 
on certain concerns should be tabu- 
lated and used. 

There is also the information ob- 
tained through United States Gov- 
ernment representatives abroad, such 
as consuls, commercial attachés, trade 
commissioners, etc., all of which is 
available through the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce either 
in Washington or in various cities 
throughout the United States. While 
this is not compiled as credit infor- 
mation, nevertheless it is of great im- 
portance in building up a proper pic- 
ture of the foreign account. Special 
agencies in certain lines are also 
valuable. 

All of this more or less general 
information is vital and must be ob- 
tained, but the most important in- 
formation is the paying habits and 
the paying record of the buyer 
abroad. This is obtained from others 
who have sold or are selling the ac- 
count. 


Foreign Credit Interchange 


In order to provide an efficient 
and economical means of obtaining 
this important information, members 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men actively engaged in export busi- 
ness have set up a means for cover- 
ing this phase of the situation. Nine 
years ago, these members of the Na- 


tional Association saw the vital need 
for an interchange of ledger ex- 
perience on foreign accounts, and 
through their efforts the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau was es- 
tablished. 

This Bureau has had a most re- 
markable growth when conditions 
confronting our export trade are 
taken into consideration. Under the 
auspices of the N. A. C. M. the 
Bureau is providing a clearing house 
of ledger experience for the vast 
store of foreign credit information 
which has been gathered through the 
actual experiences of its members. 
The bureau has available sources of 
information on over 300,000 foreign 
firms and this list is constantly being 
enlarged by the experiences secured 
on new accounts opened by old mem- 
bers or the ledger record of new 
members. 

Members of this organization who 
co-operate in this non-profit making 
branch of our Association work are 
enabled not only to secure the ex- 
periences of other members with for- 
eign concerns, but also can use this 
bureau as an economical means of 
covering such references as may come 
to their attention. 

The operation of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau is under 
the direction of a Supervisory Com- 
mittee of its own members, all of 
whom are experts in granting foreign 
credits and represent concerns na- 
tionally known in domestic as well as 
foreign business. They give freely 
of their time, experience and energy 
in working out the problem of placing 
this unique and valuable service at 
the disposal of American exporters. 

The principal service of the bureau 
consists of compiling reports in reply 
to direct inquiries from its members. 
A clearance is made of all firms 
which the bureau knows to be in- 
terested in the account ; and inquiries 
are sent only to those who have indi- 
cated their previous experience with 
the firm, in order to avoid a large 
mass of detailed paper work. These 
reports give information of value on 
such items as the number of years 
sold, the terms of sale, highest recent 
account, manner of payment, as well 
as the all important opinion of the 


Authoritative testimony on the value of the N. A. C. M. Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau is given in the above article. 
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account in the eyes of the individy 
credit manager. 

The reciprocal feature of the by. 
reau’s service is one of its greates 
advantages. Whenever informatigg 
is given to the bureau, a copy of th 
completed report is sent to all thoy 
who have contributed. In this way 
files are automatically kept upto. 
date. It often occurs that through 
these reciprocal reports current jp. 
formation is easily available when the 
occasion arises, without the necessity 
of making a new clearance or maki 
a separate inquiry. This provides, 
means for prompt action. 

There are other features availabe 
to the members of this bureau, which 
are important, such as a special sery-} 
ice on delinquent and troublesome} 
accounts, co-operative work in the 
handling of unusual situations, ang 
the interchange of general informa. 
tion through the Weekly Confidential 
Bulletin. 
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Varied Lines 


I wish to stress particularly the im- 
portance of the interchange of & 
perience on foreign accounts because 
the foreign buyer in general handles 
more varied lines than the domestic 
buyer. Many foreign firms change 
their line of business and go from 
one line of distribution to another as 
may appear to their advantage, and 
this is one of the important reasons 
why an interchange of information 
from all classes of trade and from 
many unlooked-for or unknown 
sources of information proves ex- 
tremely valuable. 

Vision in checking foreign credits | 
is, in my opinion, one of the most im- 
portant factors. By that I mean 
vision to see the transaction through 
to the end, understand the conditions 
in the foreign country, the means of 
collection required and the different 
legal requirements which must be 
complied with. If we are incapable 
of seeing a situation to some extent 
from the buyer’s point of view, difi- 
culties are bound to arise, and the 
checking of foreign credits will be 
come a burdensome and troublesome 
task rather than an efficient means of 
protecting a company’s interests in 
its overseas business. 
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Financial Statements 


The Use of Percentages in Their Analysis 
By Frederick W. Woodbridge 


Associate Professor of Accounting, Lehigh University 


debtors, the Credit Manager can 

often clarify his task by putting 
into percentages the figures furnished 
by the debtor. 

A statement with these additional 
figures is shown herewith, through 
the courtesy of Frederick W. Wood- 
bridge, M. B. A., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Accounting at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. The comments on this state- 
ment by Prof. Woodbridge, who is 
the author of the Ronald Press text 
book “Elements of Accounting,” are 
as follows: 


[' ANALYZING statements of 


Cash, amounting to $20,000, con- 

stitutes only 34% per cent. of the 
current assets. This would normally 
seem rather small for the volume of 
business indicated by the amounts of 
receivables and of payables. Another 
point which would be brought out is 
that the notes and acceptances re- 


I will be noticed at once that 


ASSETS 









Current Assets : 


eG: MMM | a's 06 be asias'e 190,000 
Trade Debtors . $130,000 

Reserve ...... 1,300 128,700 
PED 7s 5 oss0n ctdens 40,000 


Inventory 






Deferred Charges 








NOTE: Fractional percentages are carried to the nearest quarter of 1 per cent. t 3 
meaning to the mind of the person reviewing the statement. In the case of Deferred Charges and Delivery Equip- 
ment the % per cent is used merely to complete the series. 


ceivable constitute 3234 per cent. of 
the current assets, while the open 
accounts amount to only 22% per 
cent. When the concern makes a 
business of selling its goods on notes 


and trade acceptances, this showing 


might be entirely satisfactory. On 
the other hand, it is possible that this 
indicates a large number of “slow” 
accounts which had been given ad- 
ditional time. If this statement were 
not made up during the slack season 
of a business, which had considerable 
seasonal variation, it would also seem 
that the deferred charges should 
amount to more than % of 1 per 
cent. of the total assets. 

A review of the other side of the 
balance sheet brings to light the fact 
that the notes payable constitute 6334 
per cent. of the current liabilities 
while the open accounts amount to 
only 2934 per cent. This would seem 
to indicate that it had been necessary 


BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 19— 


Current Liabilities : 


12% Notes Payable 
8% Trade Creditors 
- 2v, Accrued Charges 
34% 13 











Fixed Assets : Deferred Income ................ 500 
Pa ee $2.20 4%, % Bonds Payable (8%)............ 300,000 20% 
— Auth. Cap. Stock 
Mch. and ne ais , iia 7% Pref. ..... $500,000 
ms. coseces 1 6 9 5 5% rT: ~ 
cb aeons , , Unis. Cap. Stock 
BPE TP, oe $6,000 125,000 13% 8% 7% Pret. ..... 250,000 $250,000 26%, 16% 
Depre. eesccesse VA 4,000 WA WA Auth. Com wedity $1,000,000 
Fact. Bldg. ..... $92,000 , Unis. Com.... 400,000 600,000 63 40% 
EOOUEN 6.020500 80,000 9 5 ane 
Speeches ORNS ih cain hola «cae 101,100 10% 6% 
err etree rpc 15,000 1% 1 — 
9005 700 100 61% Net Worth deehoocseccess 951,100 100 64 
$1,486,600 100 $1,486,600 100 


ere. $150,000 63% 10 
aateeg 70,000 29% 434 
aa 15,000 6% 1 


Smaller percentages convey practically no 


for the concern to ask for additional 
time on a considerable proportion of 
its obligations. This point might be 
supported still further by the fact 
that the cash balance is as small as it 
is. The amount of cash on hand may 
in turn be the result of inefficiency 
in the collection department. 

It is, of course, possible that this 
statement was made up just prior to 
a busy season when the stock was 
being increased and a large amount 
of notes or trade acceptances were 
issued in accordance with the par- 
ticular purchase agreements. Under 
these circumstances the Credit Man- 
ager’s knowledge of trade practices 
would be an important factor in mak- 
ing the decision—together with the 
important factors of the Character 
and Capacity of the persons direct- 
ing the affairs of the concern. 

If it is assumed that all accrued 

(Continued on page 31) 
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“We Highly Resolve” 


N. A. C. M. Goes on Record at Convention 





E. I. Kitcup 
Director, N. A. C. M. 


Resolutions Committee 


Te: Resolutions Committee 
that functioned at the An- 
nual Convention of the Na- 
Men 


Chairman, 


tional Association of Credit 
was made up as follows: 
Ernest I. Kilcup, Davol Rubber 
Co., Providence, Chairman; J. M. 
Bradbury, Carter Dry Goods Co., 
Louisville; Henry W. Clausen, C. D. 
Osborn Co., Chicago; Charles W. 
Clayton, F. P. May Hdwe. Co., 
Washington; Claude L. Cragin, 
Cragin & Co., Seattle; F. L. Davis, 
Iowa Packing Co., Des Moines; T. J. 
Digan, U. S. Steel Products Co., N. 
Y.; Walter Ely, Lake Park Cream- 
ery, Tacoma; Newman Essick, Essick 
& Co., Los Angeles; S. C. Greusel, 
G. Q. Electric Co., Milwaukee; John 
O. Hume, Hume Grocer Co., Mus- 
kegon; E. H. Jaynes, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland; Charles 
Johnston, Williams & Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh ; George J. Kern, Crocker 
First Natl. Bank, San Francisco; E. 
G. Leihy, Blumauer-Frank Drug Co., 
Portland, Ore.; Jacob Mathes, The 
Griess Pfleger Co., Cincinnati; J. L. 
Meyers, Michaels, Stern & Co., 
Rochester; Wm. J. Morrissey, 
Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; J. Ross Myers, J. Ross Myers 
& Son, Baltimore; T. M. Nesbitt, 
Moore-Handley Hdw. Co., Birming- 
ham; S. J. Olmem, 401 Hulet Block, 
Minneapolis; Charles W. Phinney, 
Second National Bank of Malden, 
Mass.; Paul T. Powell, Williamson- 
Dickie Mfg. Co., Fort Worth; J. Ed- 
ward Stilz, Kiefer-Stewart Co., In- 
dianapolis; Walter A. Stock, Mich. 
Street Car Advertising Co., Detroit ; 


H. E. Sturm, Fairmont Creamery 
Co., Omaha; J. H. Trego, Tregoe 
Economic Organization, Los Angeles, 
ex-officio; J. P. Tupper, Cornell Sup- 
ply Co., Lincoln; G. C. Ussher, 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend ; 
Carl L. Wells, Patterson & Hoffman, 
Oklahoma City; W. P. Yetter, Bayly 
Underhill Mfg. Co., Denver; Walter 
P. Yarnall, Yarnall Paint Co., Phila- 
delphia; A. C. Young, Majestic Mfg. 
Co., St. Louis; Frank A. Fall, Sec- 
retary. 


Various Resolutions 
eo of thanks were 


adopted by the convention ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the Associa- 
tion to the City of Seattle as host of 
the Convention, to the Officers and 
Directors for giving so generously 
of their time and effort during the 
past year, to the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce and the Victoria Chamber 
of Commerce, to the Convention 
speakers, to the press and to S. S. 
May representing the Daily News 
Record of New York, to the Ladies 
Committee, and to the Minneapolis 
Association, which through prizes, 
etc., had stimulated prompt attend- 
ance at the Convention Sessions. 

A resolution expressed the cordial 
attitude of the Association towards 
the organization of banking credit 
managers in its membership, the Rob- 
ert Morris Associates. 

The following resolutions 
also adopted : 


The New Merchandising 


The business of the Nation is at present 
passing through a transition. From the be- 
ginning of our national lige economic 
transitions have occurred from time to 
time; and their significance has been diffi- 
cult to understand fully because the cur- 
rents in such transitions are usually in- 
visible. 

Our production has reached a high stage 
of efficiency. We have demonstrated re- 
markable ingenuity in producing labor sav- 
ing machinery and capitalizing opportuni- 
ties for mass production. Efficiency in our 
productive process unfortunately has not 
been paralleled in distribution. 


were 


Federal Reserve System 


The Association reaffirms its faith in the 
Federal Reserve System and its sincere 
appreciation of what the System has ac- 
complished in the development and regula- 
tion of our credit resources. 

It is not possible for the administration 
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of the Federal Reserve System to please 
all interests. But what it has accomplished 
tor the promotion of our business ag q 
whole and the preservation of our credit 
powers has been clearly manifested. 

No attempts should be permitted or ep. 
couraged to interfere with its good offices 
or involve the System in political disputes, 

Within the reasonable boundaries of hy. 
man judgment the Federal Reserve System 
has been wisely administered. Its regy. 
latory powers are especially needed at this 
juncture of the Nation’s financial affairs. 
The large amount of gold we possess makes 
for facilities in credit beyond the legitimate 
needs of business. Speculative crazes such 
as we are passing through at present are 
highly dangerous and when unregulated 
have in the past precipitated serious dis- 
turbances. The Federal Reserve System 
cannot prohibit the using of funds for 
speculation when the funds are beyond its 
immediate control. But within the bounds 
of its power and by moral control the 
System stands as a protection in just such 
situations as we are passing through, 
Therefore, we need not feel concerned ot 
any serious damage occurring to our credit 
structure. 


Bankruptcy Law 


The period of the Nation’s greatest pros- 
perity has paralleled that in which our 
commerce has enjoyed a practical credit 
technique; and it is not possible to enjoy 
such a technique without a Federal In- 
solvency Law. 

The administration of the Federal Bank 
ruptcy Law has not always accorded the 
utmost satisfaction, chiefly because of lack 
of interest on the part of creditors in see- 
ing that its provisions were wisely and 
vigorously applied. Yet it would not be 
within human powers to operate a credit 
commerce of a hundred billion dollars an- 
nually without that assurance of uniformity 
in liquidations that is the primary benefit 
of the Federal Insolvency Law. 

The Association reaffirms its original 
policy in obtaining the Federal Bankruptcy 
Law and preserving it against unwarranted 
attacks. Watching closely the Law's ad- 
ministration, and amending it from time to 
time as the needs of business and credit 
require are the obligations that the Asso- 
ciation must always be alive to. As for its 
repeal, nothing would be more injurious 
to the Nation’s credit. This conviction 
must always be presented to Congress 
whenever some legislator, without a knowl- 
edge of its need and its benefits, attacks 
the Bankruptcy Law. 


Credit Protection 


In the Nation’s commercial history, there 
has been no contribution of more protet- 
tive value to business as a whole than the 
vigilant and determined effort of the Asso 
ciation to suppress commercial crime. 

Aside from the hundreds of debtors 
convicted of crime in their credit transac- 
tions and the concealed assets uncovered, 
the protection enjoyed by business against 
fraudulent and deceitful practices is in- 
calculable. It may safely be estimated to 
be many millions annually, 

The trust reposed in the Association for 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Business Education 


Civilization a By-Product of Business 


By Carl Dakan 


Professor of Applied Banking, College of Business Administration, University of Washington, Seattle. 


as the most impelling of man’s 

activities. Business began 
when the gate closed behind Adam 
and Eve and they were notified that 
their allowance had been discontin- 
ued. Until man’s economic wants 
have been satisfied they dominate all 
his other interests. The satisfaction 
of the ever present material wants 
must precede the development of the 
so-called higher impulses of man’s 
nature. Civilization is a by-product 
of business. Education is the process 
of sifting the experience of the race 
and passing on to the following gen- 
erations the grain capable of germina- 
tion. Since the beginning of time 
education has been the chosen method 
of preparing leaders. Business men 
have always been in control of the 
destinies of the people. At times they 
have elected to exercise this natural 
leadership through indirect methods. 
During the colonial period of Amer- 
ican history the acknowledged leaders 
of the people were the ministers. So 
important was their leadership that 
business men established colleges 
which were dedicated to the training 
of spiritual leaders who should be 
worthy successors to those who had 
accompanied the colonists to the new 
world, 

Following the establishment of the 
new government, in which the will of 
the people was formally expressed in 
written law, the legal profession oc- 
cupied a position of great importance. 
The acknowledged leaders were ex- 
perts in the interpretation of the new 
institution, constitutional government. 
During this period our law colleges 
developed to provide the necessary 
training. During both of these periods 
the problems of material existence 
were ever present and pressing, but 
the industrial structure was simple. 
The family on the whole produced 
what its members themselves con- 
sumed. 

During the life of the present gen- 
eration the business man has ad- 
mittedly become the acknowledged 
leader of society. He has been forced 
to assume leadership openly because 
the economic forces have become so 


B USINESS is the oldest as well 


complex and vital that leadership can- 
not safely be delegated. This new 
emphasis on the economic forces does 
not mean that the satisfaction of 
material needs is any more important 
today than it has been in times past. 
Nor does it mean that we have be- 
come more materialistic; but it does 
mean that man has come to demand 
more in return for the time and en- 
ergy given up to this phase of his 
existence. The emphasis is all on the 
sacrifice necessary. The demand is 
for more and better material things 
in return for less sacrifice of time 
and effort. Better automobiles, more 
time for golf, five-day weeks, longer 
vacations with more pay — best ex- 
press the demands being made of the 
economic order. 

The fight to increase man’s produc- 
tive capacity in order that he may 
have more time in which to enjoy the 
increased fruits of his labor has been 
a consciously formulated demand for 
about two generations. To this prob- 
lem the colleges of science and en- 
gineering, our technological schools, 
have been giving their undivided at- 
tention for a period of some fifty 
years. That they have succeeded is 
evidenced by the ever present fact of 
over production in first one industry 
and then another, until operations at 
seventy-five or eighty per cent. of 
capacity became normal, and over 
production becomes chronic in certain 
important fields—agriculture in par- 
ticular. 

This concentration of attention on 
the problems of production has given 
rise to a long list of business prob- 
lems all growing directly out of large 
scale production. Mass production 
has been accomplished in part by in- 
creasing the size of our industrial 
units; with increased size has come 
greater complexity ; the concentration 
of capital and industrial control in the 
hands of fewer individuals; remote 
ownership exercising control either 
not at all or very indirectly. All these 
problems are incidental, the funda- 
mental problem is found in the fact 
that our productive capacity has out- 
run our power to distribute and con- 
sume the products. 


Business as distinct from produc- 
tion has become tremendously com- 
plex. The time element has come to 
play an important part in all our 
business undertakings. A complete 
program must be worked out months 
in advance of its final execution. The 
hazards of doing business have mul- 
tiplied; price fluctuation, change of 
style, obsolescence, cessation of de- 
mand, all become prime factors in 
planning the production schedule of 
a commodity which may not reach 
the market for a year after it has 
been initiated. To be sure there still 
exist businesses where orders arid 
specifications are received and the 
goods manufactured to order, but 
where this exists it is a mere echo of 
a past condition. Mass production 
for the general market in anticipation 
of any demand is the order of the 
day. 


Understanding Humanity 


Out of these conditions have 
arisen the forces which have given 
such an impulse to business education. 
To have even a chance of success 
under such conditions a man must be 
trained. He must be a leader in the 
truest sense, able to judge not only 
material processes and values but hu- 
man motives and desires as well. He 
must bring to such a task a wider 
interest and a more adequate under- 
standing than is required of man in 
any other calling. 

The business man must be an edu- 
cated man. He must be trained to 
think in the terms of the complex and 
pressing problems with which the 
present generation is confronted. He 
may not have received his education 
in college, or if he did he probably 
did not receive a business education 
in the sense in which that term is used 
today. That he must be a trained 
thinker there is no room for doubt. 
Moreover he must be in a constant 
process of re-educating himself; he 
must be fully alive to the needs for 
business education both for himself 
and for those who serve him. 

The best evidence that the men in 
charge of the business affairs of to- 
day are conscious of this need for 
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special training is found in the 
amount and the quality of adult edu- 
cation being carried on within the 
field of business. Certainly in no 
other field is so much time and effort 
being expended on education by those 
who participate in the daily practice. 
One may state with reasonable safety 
that no industry exists today which 
does not have an association which 
devotes a large part of its time to 
educational activities. This may con- 
sist of formal class room discipline 
under the guidance of a leader, or 
laboratory research within the in- 
dustry itself, or it may consist of the 
collection and dissemination of in- 
formation vital to the industry. 
Leadership in this type of business 
may well be accorded the National 
Institute of Credit of the National 
Association of Credit Men, or the 
American Institute of Banking, or 
the Robert Morris Associates. If 
future evidence of the almost univer- 
sal demand for business education is 
desired it is to be found in the pre- 
ponderance of space devoted to busi- 
ness matters in our daily papers; in 
the number and improving quality of 
our business magazines, the thou- 
sands of house organs, the business 
service bureaus, and in the accumu- 
lating libraries of carefully prepared 
and highly technical books dealing 
with every phase of business activity 


200 Business Colleges 


In addition to all this there have 
come into existence some 200 colleges 
of business. In these colleges this 
rapidly accumulating fund of knowl- 
edge is being subject to analysis, evo- 
lution, and is being organized into 
courses of formal discipline. All this 
has taken place within the space of 
half a life time. The colleges are too 
new for their effectiveness to be 
finally evaluated. That they have not 
yet done for business what the col- 
leges of science and engineering have 
done for production is obvious. That 
in time they will is, I believe, just as 
obvious. It is certain that the next 
generation of business men will bring 
to the solution of their problems a 
training superior to that enjoyed by 
the present generation. When thou- 
sands of the leading men of the na- 
tion concentrate their interest and 
support such an effort, the results are 
assured, 

The need for this training of busi- 
ness leaders is emphasized by the 





rapidity with which the economic 
order changes. The problems press- 
ing for solution change while they 
are being tabulated. Consumption 
which has always been the end of 
economic endeavor and which has 
quite generally been taken for 
granted has been forced to the front 
as our most pressing business prob- 
lem. In this field constant adjustment 
is necessary. Who can estimate the 
full significance of hand to mouth 
buying as it is developing; what is 


New Curriculum 
for the N. I. C. 


MPORTANT revision has been 

made in the requirements for 
the Junior and Senior Certificates 
of the National Institute of Credit 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


The complete details of this 
change of program are set forth 
on page 40 of this issue. 


to be the future of the chain store? 
Is the instalment system a proper 
means of stimulating consumption? 
Is radio advertising profitable? Will 
the five day week reduce production? 
Can business pay higher wages if in- 
creased volume of consumption re- 
sults? What will the automobile do 
to present concentrated shopping dis- 
tricts? The answers to these and 
other vital questions are being sought 
by business men and the colleges 
alike. The colleges are making some 
contribution in the investigations 
being conducted. They are helping to 
sift and analyze the great mass of 
experimental observations—collecting 
the most vital and significant and 
making the results the common pos- 
session not only of the business men 
of today but thousands of young men 
who will be the business leaders of 
tomorrow. 


Not a Fad 


There are those who are inclined 
to look upon business education as a 
fad, a passing fancy. That this is not 
true is indicated by the fact that the 
movement is world wide. In Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and 
Japan the colleges are devoting a 
great deal of time to the development 
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of business education. In this phag 
of education—just as has been th 
case with our colleges of engineerj 
and applied science—foreign dy. 
cators recognize our leadership. 

The objectives set up by the co}. 
leges of commerce and business may 
be briefly set forth under four heads 
somewhat as follows: 

(1) They plan to give their sty. 
dents a working knowledge of th 
tools of business, accounting, statis. 
tics, business law, business organiza. 
tion and economics. 

(2) They expect to create , 
broader understanding of the im 
portance and dignity of all economic 
effort to the end that business may 
become a profession in the best sense. 

(3) They propose to substitute 
for vague theories and blind chance 
or luck the scientific principle of con- 
trolled experimentation, observation, 
and inductive reasoning, to the end 
that there may be created a body of 
economic principles which _ shall 
square with sound business practice, | 

(4) These colleges hope to foster 
a code of business ethics which wil 
help to make of business one of the 
highest forms of human expression 
rather than a sordid practice. 


An Appealing Program 


Such a program is certain to appeal 
to men of vision of all ages. That it 
does appeal to successful mature men 
is shown by their liberal financial sup- 
port, and the demand for the grad- | 
uates of the colleges. That the pro- 
gram appeals to the imagination of 
the young men of the country is 
shown by the thousands who annually 
seek admission. 

Many of the master minds of all 
times have sought to express them- 
selves through their business activi 
ties. Business leaders have contrib 
uted to human progress just as have 
other leaders. The leaders of the 
future as in the past will probably be 
men who are not to be explained in 
terms of their school training afy 
more than can one so explain a Lit 
coln. The colleges of business cannot 
be expected to develop great business 
leaders from men of mediocre ability, 
but they can increase very materially 
the general usefulness of those who 
approach business seriously. Perhaps 
the safest prophecy one can makt 
with reference to their future is that 
the best of the men graduated from 
colleges of business will be the bus 
ness leaders of the next generation. 
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In One Operation 





posting operation. 


Total Sales to Date Sales Subject to Discount 
Daily Analysis of Balance Distribution of Sales by 
Owed by Months. Departments. 


or other important information 


entries. 


suited to your requirements—and without obligation. 


Ledger, Statement and Proof 


New Burroughs Machines furnish an original ledger, an original 
customer’s statement and prove the work automatically in one 





While completing these records Burroughs Automatic Book- 
keeping Machines are so flexible that they can also provide 
automatically as a by-product any information desired, such as: 


Some of these machines will also furnish Accounts Receivable 
Ledger and Statement with complete typewritten description of 


Whatever the nature of your Accounts Receivable problem, the 
local Burroughs man can help you select a machine exactly 


CHECK APPLICATIONS WHICH INTEREST YOU 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6328 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Please send me more information on the bookkeeping problems I have checked. 





Accounts Receivable ( Distribution ° Accounts Payable 
Ledger and statement in com- Labor— materials — purchases Ledgers with or without remit- 
bination — ledger and end of —sales—expense—cash tance a ee 
month statement—withor with- ede woe a bd ae evedees 
out carbon—skeleton or itemized Costs (1 ow 
“4 As shown on stores records, pay- Sales Audit 1 
Payroll | roll and distribution summar- By clerks and departments, 
On cash or check payments ies, cost sheets, etc. cash, charge and C. O. D. 
Name ees | ____Address 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 


Stock Records 


Of quantitie—values—or both 
quantities and values together 


Journalizing and 
General Ledger 1 


Complete typewritten descrip- 
tion, or date and amount only 
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An Aid to Collection Letter Writers 
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Newly Authorised Sample Business Reply Envelope 


REDIT MANAGERS will 
doubtless make use of the priv- 
ilege of sending out business reply 
envelopes for distribution and re- 
turn under section 38414, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, effective July 
1, 1928. A sample addressed envel- 
ope is reproduced herewith. The 
complete regulations in this matter 
may be had from local Postmasters 
or from the office of the U. S. Post- 
master General, Washington, D. C. 
Instead of enclosing, in collection 
letters, envelopes bearing 2-cent 
stamps, many of which will not be 
used by the debtors, the Credit Man- 
ager is now enabled to send an en- 
velope without a stamp, upon which 
4 cents will be collected in case the 
envelope is used by the debtor. 


The amount collected on business 
reply cards is 3 cents. 

The U. S. Post Office Form 3614, 
to be had from the local Post Office 
authorities, is to be used in applying 
for this privilege and reads as per 
form reprinted on this page. 





Form 3614 


APPLICATION FOR THE PRIVILEGE OF SENDING OUT BUSI- 
NESS REPLY CARDS OR BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPES 
FOR DISTRIBUTION AND RETURN UNDER SECTION 
384%, POSTAL LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


POST OFFICE 


POSTMASTER 
Application is hereby made for a permit to send out business reply 


to be mailed for return without prepayment 
(State whether cards or envelopes) 


of postage under the conditions prescribed by section 38414, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, and the instructions issued in connection therewith. 


Total number to be sent out 


Average number to be sent out in each lot 
Name and address of person or concern to whom cards or envelopes are to be 


returned (Name) 
(Address ) 


(Signature of Applicant) 


A SPECIMEN OF THE CARD OR ENVELOPE, OR DUMMY 
THEREOF, SHOULD BE ATTACHED TO THIS APPLICATION. 





Application Form, Shown in Reduced Size 
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The Liberal Credit Policy 
(Continued from page 6) 


net profits are being reduced. The 
conditions are such as to challenge 
the thought and attention of our best 
business executives. More than ever 
in the future the success of our busi- 
ness institutions will depend on the 
proper management. Those jobbing 
houses that are so unfortunate as to 
be under the direction of the incom- 
petent and inefficient, will be forced 
out of the game, just as many banks 
have been put out of business be- 
cause of incompetent management. 

Strong and aggressive competition 
and the economic situation generally 
will result in fewer and better job- 
bers. We do not need to be discour- 
aged; our commerce and national 
wealth will continue to grow; but 
every credit manager should study, as 
he has never done before, the eco- 
nomic conditions that confront us to- 
day and equip himself to be, not only 
a powerful factor in the success of 
his company through capable man- 
agement of his department, but also 
one of the outstanding men in direct- 
ing his company’s future policy. 
And, if success is to be won, there 
must be team work, such as never 
before, in our business organizations 
delay. 


Flying With Expert Pilots 
(Continued from page 7) 


“banker-creditor” or large creditor 
has withdrawn his support; or per- 
haps merely that there are too many 
creditors. Who can handle these un- 
satisfactory situations better than our 
Adjustment Bureaus? Who are bet- 
ter able than our experienced ad- 
justers to sift matters to the bottom 
and discover possible collusion or 
fraud ? 

The confidence which the approved 
Adjustment Bureaus of the Associa- 
tion enjoy, makes for stability and 
permanence. These Bureaus are de- 
signed to offer every possible assis- 
tance to credit managers themselves. 
They look to the prevention of losses 
in the extension of credit. They en- 
deavor to save as much as possible 
out of losses resulting from unfore- 
seen circumstances or unfortunate 
granting of credit—to the end that 
Money which otherwise might prove 
a bad debt loss may be returned to 
the ordinary channels of trade as soon 


as possible and with the least ex- 
pense. 

Every so often an attempt is made 
by individuals, frequently with per- 
sonal ends to serve, to establish small 
associations for credit purposes 
within a particular line of trade. Such 
attempts are rarely permanently suc- 
cessful. However, they sometimes 
obtain just enough following to be 
temporarily disconcerting to the gen- 
eral spirit of co-operative effort in 
the interchange of credit information 
and the adjustment of creditors’ prob- 
lems. Frequently inquiry will reveal 
that a purported association is merely 


bo 


2 
LS] 


a trade name adopted by some indi- 
vidual in the pursuance of his indi- 
vidual business, and that in truth and 
in fact the purported association does 
not exist. The normal death-rate of 
such enterprises is very high, and 
their demises are not always pleasant 
nor profitable. The incompetent pilot 
and his passenger come to grief. 


All Lines of Trade 


An association for the interchange 
of ledger information among cred- 
itors, renders benefits to manufac- 
turers and jobbers in proportion to 
the numerical strength of its mem- 


Carrying the wires 


into new fields of opportunity 


HE old frontiers are no more. 

Deserts are peopled, distances 
have dwindled. The nation is still 
a long way from being a continuous 
community—but the lines of the 
Bell System are doing a great deal 
to make it a neighborhood of con- 
tinuous oral contacts. And as 
long as people wish to talk, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company investment is safe. 


Why conservative investment counsel- 
ors recommend American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. securities. 


Bell System Service has grown and 


195 Broadway ‘| 








is growing with the nation. Its 
management is far-sighted, con- 
servative, and yet progressive. The 
system has a plant investment of 
more than $3,000,000,000. It oper- 
ates more than 59,000,000 miles of 
wire, of which more than 39,000,000 
miles are in underground cables. | 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company owns more than 93% of 
the combined common stocks of 
the Associated Companies in the 
Bell System. 


Write for booklet “Some Finan- | 
cial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 
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New York City 
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‘! wind blew 
it not only swept down the plant 


of the Dodd Company 


It took with it their hard won 
position over their competitors. 


Members of the Dodd organi- 
zation are now sold on 


WINDSTORM INSURANCE | 


— but it took a costly lesson to 
teach them its worth. 


Are you safe when the wind 
blows? 


New York 





Over $74,000,000 Losses 
Paid Since Organization 











bership. An association with mem- 
bers from all lines of trade can issue 
interchange reports which contain 
information from many and various 
lines all competing for the debtor's 
paying dollar. It can more accurate- 
ly reflect the credit standing of a 
debtor than can possibly any inter- 
change reports containing only the 
ledger information of sellers in a 
single line of trade. 


Ledger interchange is co-operative, 
fundamentally and absolutely. It 
touches the most delicate relationship 
in business, the credit relation. 
Therefore, an association’s capacity 
to serve creditors is directly in pro- 
portion to the number of its report- 
ing members and the spirit of con- 
fidence and permanence accorded it. 

Creditors cannot be served best by 
scattering their efforts, which is what 
a multiplicity of interchange associ- 
ations means. One association with a 
large membership in a major jobbing 
community, drawing information 
from all lines for dissemination to 


| its members, is the scientific, effec- 


tive, and economical system. It is the 
plan under which manufacturers and 
jobbers can obtain the greatest results 
and benefits in adjustment. 


Wholesalers of dry goods, clothing, 
and kindred lines have dealer’s ac- 
counts that mount into comparatively 
large figures. When such debtors be- 
come slow or involved, the assets of 
the estate are frequently considerable. 
The matters of diagnosis of trouble, 
marshalling of assets, preserving of 
assets, marketing of assets, reduction 
of expense, assembling of creditors’ 
claims, reduction of assets to cash, 
and distribution of funds, are mat- 
ters of consequence and importance, 
involving trust relationships. Our 
firms may rightfully expect us as 
credit managers to use good judgment 
and discretion to see that these mat- 
ters are entrusted to proper hands, 
and I know of no better hands in 
which to place these matters than the 
approved Adjustment Bureaus of the 


| National Association of Credit Men. 


Credit managers of the east and 
middle west naturally want western 
claims against debtors in their terri- 
tories to be filed through their vari- 
ous bureaus of the National Asso- 
ciation—so too, we in the west, 
would like to see the collections and 
adjustment claims of sellers into our 
western territories filed eventually 
with our Adjustment Bureaus. These 
western Adjustment Bureaus are effi- 
cient and in the main will give satis- 
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factory service. Some of these by 
reaus are as old as the Nationa 
Association of Credit Men, operate 
under corporate form and have sub 
stantial cash surpluses, thus better 
insuring perpetuity, safety, and re 
liability. I know from _ personal 
observation of several adjustment 
bureaus, that their directors regard 
their duties seriously, feel keenly 
their responsibility to prevent abuse 
of credit, and are successful men of 
standing in their own firms, with a 
wide knowledge of credits and a deep 
personal interest in the welfare of 
their local Associations and Bureaus, 
giving unselfishly of their time and 
service. 

The same careful good judgment 
that prompts a manufacturer or job- 
ber to select a bank that is strong, re- 
liable, and permanently organized, 
for the protection of his cash assets, 
and to select insurance companies that 
are strong, reliable, and permanently 
organized, for the protection of his 
plant, merchandise and fixtures—will 
also suggest that for the protection 
of his receivables both before and 
during adjustment stages, he should 
select and adhere to our Associations 
and Bureaus of known strength, re- 
liability and permanence, with a sue- 
cessful record for the co-operative 
handling of creditors’ problems. 


Collection Sense 
(Continued from page 8) 


materially weakens the chances for 
collection. If you tell your debtor 
that if he doesn’t pay by Monday 
morning you will sue him, and you 
haven’t received the money by Mon- 
day morning, the best thing to do is 
to sue on Tuesday. Where persua- 
sion stops coercion should begin; 
and the agency best equipped for both 
is the one that will produce for you 
the best returns. The approved Ad 
justment Bureaus of the N. A. C. M. 
stand for something in the business 
community. The debtor is fast learn- 
ing that they have behind them the 
credit grantors of the locality, and 
we trust it will be universally ac 
cepted that they have behind them 
the credit grantors of the Nation 
This knowledge furnishes the best 
possible urge to pay. Many members 
of the Bureau in Portland will testify 
to the fact that they receive thousands 
of dollars each year on delinquent at- 
counts by merely telling their debt- 
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ors that if the accounts are not paid 
they will be placed with the Bureau 
for attention. This Bureau makes 
no threats or promises that it is not 
in a position to fulfill, and its rep- 
utation in these regards is its best 
assurance for the protection of re- 
ceivables placed in its hands for at- 
tention. 


At Long Distance 


Now, what is a poor credit man- 
ager to do if he is in an eastern city 
and has been so unfortunate as to 
sell a bill of goods to a merchant in 
Seattle and the merchant in Seattle is 
inclined to give the entire transac- 
tion an absent minded treatment? 
Should he resort to a “law list” or 
te a collection agency known to him 
through its advertising literature? 
The credit executive knows that 
agencies in business for profit to 
themselves will handle the account 
with the least expense to themselves. 
So it frequently happens that the 
agency does not start from the place 
where the credit executive left off, 
but rather retraces all of the credit 
executive’s steps—first, through form 
letters, then, when it receives no re- 
sults, forwarding the claim to some 
attorney who likewise will retrace 
some of its steps. Finally a bill for 
court costs must be paid, which costs 
may or may not be returned later. 
There are many very effectively or- 
ganized agencies with offices of their 
own in many territories which do not 
resort to dilatory and generally inef- 
fective tactics. But the agency that 
has little or no invested capital, and 
expects to operate entirely upon the 
capital supplied by its clients, that 
frequently charges in advance for the 
service it ambitiously expects to ren- 
der and makes elaborate promises for 
the return of part or all of the pre- 
mium if it does not live up to its 
representations—all such should be 
avoided. They are parasites on the 
credit structure. I offer for the credit 
executive’s consideration a possible 
remedy: Forward your claims to the 
nearest Adjustment Bureau of the 
N. A. C. M. Give a brief synopsis 
of the account and your own sugges- 
tions or instructions. If the account 
is to be forwarded, allow that Bureau 
to forward it to the Adjustment Bu- 
reau nearest to the debtor, or (if 
there is no Bureau within reasonable 
traveling distance of the debtor) to 
the attorney or agency that the Bu- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Nationalize Your Credits 


Eliminate Uncertainty 


The element of uncertainty is ever pres- 
ent in your outstanding book accounts. 
Credit Insurance offers the assurance 
and protection you need. 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance 


is the guarantee of the World’s Largest 
Surety Company to prevent, else pay, 
credit losses. 


National Surety 
Company 


Wu. B. Joyce, Chairman E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
E. M. Autzen, Vice-President W. L. Crzmens, Asst. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New York 


Liability of a Carrier 

Q. What is the responsibility of a 
railroad in the event of damage by fire 
or otherwise to goods which have been 
allowed by the owner to remain in de- 
murrage in the cars in the control of 
the railroad for a considerable period, 
say 8 to 10 weeks? 


A. The general rule as to a railroad’s 
responsibility with reference to goods in its 
possession as a carrier is’ that it is liable 
for all loss or destruction or injury to the 
goods not occasioned by an act of God or 
the public enemy. After the railroad’s duty 
as a carrier expires, and before the delivery 
and acceptance by the consignee of the 
goods, the question arises as to whether 
liability is that of a carrier or that of a 
warehouseman. A warehouseman is re- 
quired to exercise ordinary care only in the 
custody of goods, by which is meant such 
care as an ordinarily prudent man engaged 
in the same business would exercise. In 
the absence of a special contract, a ware- 
houseman is not liable for loss by fire which 
occurs without his fault or neglect. 

The responsibility of a cartier as such, 
does not at once terminate upon the arrival 
of goods at their destination. It is the duty 
of the carrier, not only to carry but to de- 
liver. At this point, the authorities of the 
various states are not in harmony. There 
has developed what is known as the “Massa- 
chusetts’ Doctrine.” This Doctrine prevails 
in Massachusetts and several other states 
and is, in substance, that when the goods 
have reached their destination and are 
placed in a position of reasonable safety, 
ready for delivery to the consignee, the 
carrier’s duty, as such, terminates and that 
of warehouseman begins, without regard to 
notice to the consignee or a reasonable time 
for the removal of the goods. The weight 
of authority, however, is against the 
“Massachusetts’ Doctrine.” The prevail- 
ing rule is that when goods have arrived 
at destination the liability of the carrier, 
as such, continues until the consignee has 
had a reasonable time in which to remove 
them. Also, there is a further conflict of 
authority as to whether it is the duty of the 
carrier to give notice of the arrival of the 
goods before it can terminate its liability 
as carrier. In the Massachusetts jurisdic- 
tion (where this inquirer is located), it is 
sometimes held that although the consignee 
is allowed a reasonable time in which to 
remove the goods before the carrier’s lia- 
bility, as such, ceases, a view is taken that 
the consignee is not entitled to notice of the 
arrival of the goods but is bound to take 
notice of such arrival and has only a rea- 
sonable time thereafter in which to remove 
them, regardless of notice. Again, however, 
the decided weight of authority is in opposi- 
tion to the foregoing view and before the 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 

Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should be 
stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. alt Fe 


carrier can relieve itself of its liability as a 
carrier, it must show that adequate notice 
to remove has been given to the consignee. 

It is possible that the instant inquiry 
could be settled by a reference to the con- 
tract or bill of lading. 

It is safe to assume, in direct reference 
to this inquiry, that a delay of “8 to 10 
weeks” in the removal of the goods would 
foreclose the right of the shipper or con- 
signee to proceed against the carrier, as 
such. The liability, therefore, would be that 
of warehouseman and, in the absence oi 
negligence or contract there would be no 
responsibility upon the railroad. 


Bad Checks 


Q. (1) Is the maker of a check, who 
obtains merchandise in exchange there- 
fore, criminally liable “under any Fed- 
eral statute such as using the mails to 
defraud?” 

(2) Is there a difference between re- 
mitting a worthless check in settlement 
for goods already shipped and securing 
credit by tendering a worthless check 
in advance? 


A. (1) As far as we are advised, there 
is no Federal statute having to do with bad 
checks. If the sending of the check through 
the United States mail was part of a gen- 
eral scheme to obtain merchandise on 
worthless checks, the party might, no 
doubt, be charged under the Federal statute 
respecting frauds through the mail. 

(2) There is a distinct difference be- 
tween the giving of a worthless check in 
payment of an antecedent debt and in ten- 
dering a worthless check for the purpose 
of obtaining credit. In the latter instance, 
practically every state in the Union makes 
the act a crime or misdemeanor. In the 
former, it is obvious that the maker of the 
check received nothing for the check and 
so it is doubtful if it is an offense in most 
States. However, the Supreme Court of 
Kansas has held otherwise in the case of 
State vs. Avery, 111 Kansas 588, 207, Pac. 


838. In that case the defendant was in- 
dicted on three counts: 

1. Drawing a check against insufficient 
funds for $133.44 to cover a past due in- 
debtedness, 

2. Drawing a check for $96.57, explain- 
ing at the time he had no funds to meet 
same. 

3. Drawing a post-dated check for $129. 
04 which when presented was not paid be- 
cause of insufficient funds. 

The Court held the bad check law of the 
state applicable to all three counts because 
under the statute a new and distinct crime 
was created. It further held that where 
a check is knowingly and willfully drawn 
in the absence of funds, no further evidence 
of criminal intent is necessary, and that 
the purpose of the legislature was to pen- 
alize a practice demoralizing to business. 

It is to be noted that the Kansas statute 
describes the offense as a misdemeanor and 
in amounts of $20.00 or more, a felony. This 
differs from the statutes, for instance, of 
New York, Virginia, Washington and New 
Jersey where the statutes describe the giv- 
ing of a bad check as larceny. It is thought 
that in those states therefore, the decision 
may not be of interest. 

In the State of Connecticut, from which 
this inquiry emanates, the making, drawing, 
uttering or delivering of a bad check is de- 
clared to be unlawful and is punishable by 
fine and imprisonment. The entire subject 
ccvering practically every state in the 
Union, is exhaustively discussed on pages 
153 to 165 of the Credit Diary and Manual 
of Commercial Laws for 1928. 


Married Women 


Q. Cana married woman in Florida 
cause herself to be legally responsible 
for her business debts by writing to a 
creditor waiving her legal right as a 
married woman? 


A. The statutes of Florida on this sub- 
ject have prescribed a precise method by 
which a married woman can be authorized 
to take charge of and control her estate, to 
contract and to be contracted with, to sue 
and be sued and to bind herself in all re- 
spects as fully as if she were unmarried. 
That method is by application to a Chan- 
cery Court, by petition for a license to do 
so, 

She must first publish her intention in 
some newspaper published in the County 
and after she obtains the decree granting 
her that right, she must cause to be pub- 
lished a copy of the decree. In our opinion, 
the statute having thus specifically pre- 
scribed the manner in which it can be ac- 
complished, we do not believe that the 
woman is otherwise empowered to do so. 

See Credit Diary and Manual of Com- 
mercial Laws, for 1928, pages 280 and 281. 
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Addresses Wanted 


This column is read by some Credit Man- 
ome wens any other feature of the mag- 
member of the National Asso- 
een of ae cait Men can have names listed 
herein. He has only to send the names to 
the secretary of hts local Association of 
Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., Credit 
Protection Department, N. A. C. M., One 
Park Ave., New York. Members are re- 
quested to ‘mention the line of business as 
well as the last known address. 


mem. A., 2503 St. Charles Rd., Bellwood, 


ANNA BELLE ert formerly located at 3813 
Third Ave., N. Y 

BAKER, RUTHERFORD M., Pres. The Blake- 
well Co., Inc., 800 Girard Ave., Re -Y: 

BEALE, R. L., Seminole, Okla. 

BENTLEY, SAM, formerly operated a General 
Merchandise Store in Jenkins, ake, some- 
time during 1926. 

BERGMAN, J., operated at 751-3 Gravesend 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., in Paints and Plumbers 
Supplies. 

CALHOUN, W. B., formerly operated the White 
Mountain Garage, McNary, Arizona. Later 
located at 330 Travis St., Shreveport, La. Sup- 

osed to have gone to California. 

COLBY, NATHANIEL, prop., Colby’s Pharmacy, 
365 Van Brunt St., Brook yn, pom 

COOPERMAN, S., i811 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 


cago. 
COWAN, FRED (Mrs.), The Vogue, Richmond, 


Ind. 

CRAWFORD, CHARLES D. AND SON, last 
known address 91 South Canal St., Akron, "Ohio. 

DICKEY, GEORGE W. (Mrs.), operated dining 
room in Country Club at Emporia, Kansas. 
Probably in Chicago. 

FELT, A. S., Queensboro Drug Specialty Co., 
56-61 Street, Maspeth, L. I. 

FOX, A. S., late of the Kingsbridge Beverage 
Company, 1378 Sedgwick Ave., and of 152 Union 
Place, N. 

FREELAND, "R. E., R. E. Freeland & Co., 
Canisto, N. Y. 

GARRIS, (GEORGE) & (FRED), Star lonidice 
Co., 5018 Hudson Blvd., West New York, 
ersey. 
oe I., Bankoff Pharmacy, 370 Ninth Ave., 


GLICH, MEYER, formerly located at 5954 South 
Ada Street, Chicago, Ill. 

GORDON, M., 187 Main St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

—~ & O'REILLY, formerly 3311 Third Ave., 


N. 

HARRISON, SMITH, formerly doing business 
under the style of Kevin Furniture — Store, 
Kevin, Montana. 7 

HODGINS, CECIL, formerly at North Glenside, 


enn. 

HO-MAID CANDY CO., 740 Main St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

HULSE, C. C., formecty located at 1609 South 
Hope St., Los Angeles. 

JONES, JEAN PAUL, J. P. Jones Elec. Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Reported to have gone to 
Springfield, Mass., then to Findlay, Ohio. 

KUHN PHARMACY, Willows, Calif. 

LASHELLE AUTOMOTIVE SALES CO., for- 
merly located at Knickerbocker Building, N. Y. 

LAYTON, LYLE L., formerly 406 Melville Ave., 
Tampa, Fla. 

LIMPERT, T. J., 200 E. Jefferson Ave., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

A. D., formerly proprietor of the Ft. 
Lauderdale Planing Mill, Inc., at Ft. Lauder- 


ale, 
LUMisH, “3. 2221 So. Seventh St., Philadelphia, 
mene, J. E., March’s Barber Shop, Durham, 


eee. BICKLE MUSIC CO., Dulles, Texas. 

McKEN F: L., 10 May St., Lowell, Mass. 

MILLER. » Berrien Springs, Mich. 

MORRY, BERT. Richmond, 

MOSKOVITZ, LOUIS, formerly 119 Fourth St., 
Greenville, N. C. Reported to have moved to 
Kinston, N. “» 

'ARRISH, W. Parrish Sash & Door Co., 
formerly at 3857 Pion Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
ose. L. K., INC., 623 Main St., Laconia, 


N 

PERRIN, LEE, formerly of Flora, Ind. 

POLONIA ART CALENDAR COMPANY, for- 
merly located at No. 1544 Haddon Ave.. Chi- 
cago, Ill. Also JOSEPH S. KAMINSKI, is 
connected with this concern. 

REED, HOWARD F., Plumbing Contractor, for- 
merly of Niles, Ohio. 

RICARD, (FRED E.) and (ETHEL, wife), for- 
merly operated as Ricard Sign Company, 8323 
Mack Avenue, Detroit, Mich. May co gone 
bor an’. 

D pr Easy Riyals Shop, 535 
East Sarton’ ’St., Pr. Wayne, Ind - 
nose: . ermal, S., 1831 St. John Place, Brook- 
yn, N. 

SAVALAS & CO., JAMES, 201 Union St., also 
63 Central Ave. Lynn, Mass. Trading as 
Olympia Specialties 0. 


SHEPARD STORES, INC., Joe Sishkin, pres., 
ee secy. & treas., 74 E. 125th St., 

EERE EAN, M., 816 Maxwell St., Chicago, 

SOKRONSKI, IRVING, Irving's Drug Store, 
— and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, 
a. 

STEIN, ISADORE, trading as Selden _Philadel- 
phia Company, formerly 3245 N. 29th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

SUBURBAN SERVEL SALES & SERVICE 
CORP., INC., 20 East Post Road, White Plains, 
New York, and 153 Fifth Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

THOMAS MARKET, 323 De Balivers Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TIOGA SPECIALTY SHOP, 3645 Germantown 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

UNIVERSAL EQUIPMENT, N. Y. 

VALLIN, JOS. *, pro’ allin’s Toggery, 1359 
You Street, N re es D. C. 

WALLACE, J. as Mire gacevioter of Sonora 
Pharmacy, Los Angeles, Calif 

WARSHAWSKY, WM., formerly the Mayfair, 
1649 B’way, B’klyn, N. Y. 

WEINSTEIN, S., 650 East 165th St., N. Y. 


Collection Sense 
(Continued from page 25) 


reau has previously employed, with 
satisfactory results, to handle collec- 
tions. Insist on your own Bureau 
conducting the correspondence and 
following up the account. 

The National Association of Credit 
Men has built and: is still building 
Bureaus in which the membership 
has and will have implicit confidence. 
These Bureaus have experts skilled 
in the efficient personal presentation 
of claims and can give them the at- 
tention they merit. 


A Narrow Escape 


A Spanish exporter sold a shipment of anchovies through 
his NewYork agent to an importer in this city. The sale was 
made on a go-day sight draft basis. Through the shipper’s 
bank in Spain the draft and the shipping documents were for- 
warded to the American Exchange Irving Trust Company 
with instructions to deliver the documents to the purchaser 
against his acceptance of the draft. 


The American Exchange Irving was in possession of in- 
formation which led it to question the purchaser's financial 
responsibility. The shipper was promptly advised of these 
facts, whereupon he cancelled delivery to the purchaser and 
had the merchandise turned over to his New York agent. 


The action of this bank saved the shipper a considerable 
amount of money as the original consignee went into bank- 


ruptcy a few days later. 


The American Exchange Irving and correspondents in 


every center of importance throughout the world safeguard 
the financial transactions of its customers. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IRvING TRust COMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office —Woolworth Building 


New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 
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The Adjustment Bureau theory has 
been proved absolutely sound. See 
that the Bureaus are properly man- 
aged and capitalized and you will 
profit by their use. After all, a Bu- 
reau owned, operated and controlled 
by credit managers should get results, 
and if there should be a profit in the 
obtaining of these results that profit 
can be used as an effective safeguard 
against the increase of the bad debt 
loss as well as the making possible 
of its actual decrease. 

We in the Western Bureaus fre- 
quently find, when credit executives 
of the East indiscriminately place 


their claims with various outside 
agencies and attorneys, that great dif- 
ficulty is experienced in again mar- 
shalling those claims for the purpose 
of handling an involved estate. If 
these claims were in the Bureaus in 
the original instance this difficulty 
would be avoided. 

Not long ago a creditor with a very 
small amount due him was asked to 
join with other creditors in the filing 
of an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in an estate which the local 
Bureau was administering. He was 
promised that if he would do so his 
claim would be paid in full out of 


$31,564,473.00 


SAVED 
Our Policy-holders 


in 9 Years 
Through Our Collection Service Alone! 





Policy-holders of the American Company not 
only have their accounts fully protected against 
all unexpected, abnormal credit losses. They 
also benefit very materially from our Collateral 
Collection Service, operating our own offices 
in 15 strategic cities of the United States and 
Canada. 


Here are the amounts which we have collected for 
our policy-holders, and remitted to them, in the past 
nine years—in other words, we have prevented these 
potential losses: 


$ 876,101.00 
1,857,014.00 
2,946,158.00 
3,112,066.00 
2,830,995.00 
4,023,339.00 
4,669,227.00 
5,164,379.00 
6,085,194.00 


Total $31,564,473.00 


This letter to us is typical of many: “We cannot say 
too much for your Collection Service; this in itself is 
well worth the cost of the insurance.” 


Credit Managers investigate this broad protection and 
service which cost so little and offer so much. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CrEDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M* FADDEN, presipant 


Offices in AH Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


_ In Canada--Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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the fees which would be allowed to 
the attorneys for the petitioning 
creditors. I am satisfied that the two 
creditors whose consent was first ob 
tained to the filing of the petition in 
bankruptcy never really knew the 
true facts. These claims had been 
placed with an Eastern agency, then 
forwarded to a representative of that 
agency in the West. Thus the East- 
ern creditors were twice removed 
from the real scene of action. They 
were undoubtedly informed that the 
local creditors were endeavoring to 
secure everything for themselves and 
leave nothing for those creditors who 
were far away. This argument may 
have been listened to, but if these 
creditors had been sufficiently in- 
formed, they would have known that 
there is no Bureau operating in the 
West which does not offer the same 
facilities and protection to creditors 
everywhere as it does to its local 
members and supporters. 


On the part of the N. A. C. M. 
membership, there is nothing more 
important than a proper familiarity 
with the Adjustment Bureau system 
and a proper contact with the Adjust- 
ment Bureaus. These Bureaus are 
supplying a real need, and are worthy 
of the utmost confidence and support 
of credit executives. No greater ef- 
fort, sincerity of purpose and record 
of accomplishment can be found in 
any other service organizations of 
our Nation. 


“We Highly Resolve” 


(Continued from page 18) 


administering the Credit Protection Fund 
of one and one-half million dollars is 
being thoroughly justified. The close scru- 
tiny exercised by the Association’s admin- 
istrators ori the expenditures made from 
this fund is a guarantee. When the Asso- 
ciation entered on the task of credit pro- 
tection a new highway through the field 
of business had to be blazed. Yet the re- 
sults demonstrate the vigor, conscience 
and intelligence with which the task is 
being performed. 


Central Credit Interchange 


The Association recognizes that losses 
due to trade abuses and failures of busi- 
ness enterprises amount to a stupendous 
total annually. A large part of these losses, 
as well as general operating costs of credit 
departments, could be materially reduced 
if complete and reliable information could 
be always available, as to ledger ex- 
periences, on any business concern. 

The vast increase of the business of the 
Nation since 1896, when the Association 
was formed, has been possible because of 
the co-operation of business men through 
this organization to secure legislation and 
the exchange of information so that basis 
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of confidence and safety in credit transac- 
tions could result. By reason of this great 
increase in business, as well as the size of 
banking, manufacturing and wholesaling 
establishments, together with improved 
transportation facilities, direct trade in- 
quiry has broken down as an adequate 
means of obtaining ledger experiences 
quickly, accurately and reliably. As soon 
as possible it should be supplanted by its 
modern and trustworthy successor, Inter- 
change Bureau Service as furnished by the 
Central Interchange Bureau System op- 
erated under the direction of the Asso- 
ciation. 

It is recommended that all local unaffil- 
jated Bureaus join the System as rapidly 
as afhliation can be accomplished and that 
all the members of the Association avail 
themselves of the splendid service of the 
Central Interchange System. Duplication 
of effort and expense will thus be saved 
to those members who are now using the 
System; and the direct trade inquiry will 
then be necessary only in rare or excep- 
tional cases. : 

It can be predicted with confidence that 
when this has been accomplished, business 
will continue to expand and profits increase 
through the elimination of fraud and of 
inefficient and incompetent businesses. 

The Federal Reserve System has sta- 
blized our tangible medium of exchange— 
money—so that it is almost worth par in 
the open market. The Central Credit Inter- 
change System can, if properly used, sta- 
bilize our intangible medium of exchange— 
credit—and thus avoid the acceptance of 
credit in exchange for goods or services 
if upon the face of it, as revealed by 
Credit Interchange reports, it is worth less 
than par. 


Adjustment Bureaus 


The Association reaffirms its faith in and 
pledges its support to the Adjustment 
Bureaus of the local associations. It directs 
the attention of its members to the three 
excellent features: Rehabilitation and Ad- 
justments, Traveling Adjuster, and Col- 
lections. It urges every member to avail 
himself of these beneficial services, or- 
ganized with the single aim of assisting 
him in carrying on his daily work. 


Stolen Property Bill 


The Association endorses without reserve 
the National Stolen Property Bill, in the 
belief that such legislation tends to curb 
commercial crime by granting powers to 
the Government in the control of that unit 
in the field of crime, the fence, who has 
enjoyed immunity because of inadequate 
powers of the Government to restrain and 
to punish it. 


Merchant Marine Bill 


The Association expresses great confi- 
dence in what the Merchant Marine Bill, 
passed by the Seventieth Congress and 
approved by President Coolidge, will ac- 
complish for private initiative in the de- 
velopment and control of our Merchant 
Marine. It was forward-looking legisla- 
tion; and its fundamental idea of taking 
the Government gradually out of the ship- 
ping business accords with the spirit of 
our progress and our political beliefs. 


Flood Control Bill 


The Association also expresses its ap- 
preciation of the Flood Control Bill which, 
if wisely administered, will relieve the 
serious menace that has so consistently 
hovered over the Mississippi Valley, and 
will greatly aid in the development of those 
districts that suffered seriously in the last 


flood, and must ever be in alarm so long 
as adequate protection is not accorded 
them. 


Foreign Trade 


The Association unanimously affirms the 
belief that the promotion of American 
foreign trade is essential to the continued 
prosperity of the Nation. 

The wise expansion of our trade through- 
out the world makes absolutely necessary 
the interchange of credit information on 
foreign buyers to the same extent and in 
the same practical ways that credit infor- 
mation has been so greatly encouraged and 
applied by the Association in American 
business. 

Foreign trade can be carried on success- 
fully only by applying carefully the fun- 
damental requirements of sound credits— 
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mutual confidence between buyer and seller 
and ability to conduct business properly 
with sufficient financial strength to give 
reasonable assurance of the fulfillment of 
all obligations. 

The Association enjoys unlimited possi- 
bilities of rendering constructive service 
to the foreign trade of the United States 
by expanding the work now being carried 
on by its foreign department and Foreign 

(Continued on page 34) 


LISsTto 


PENCILS and LEADS 


Light — Untiring — Economical 
LISTO PENCIL CORP., Alameda, Calif. 


Examine Your 
Time-Honored Practices 


Every business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. 
Whether or not they are worthy depends on 


the management. 


Good management looks into the traditions 
of its organization, especially at budget making 
time, and seeks to weed out those that are 
undesirable and thereby gain something in 
resources for perpetuating and strengthening 
those that are worth while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be 
governed, not by precedent, but by neces- 
sity as indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on Modern 
Accountancy and is a means through which 
Modern Accountancy serves the creative 
talents of management with the stimulus and 
dependable counsel of timely and exact 


knowledge. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE MIAMI 
RICHMOND TAMPA 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI 
WASHINGTON DAYTON 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON 


PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 
ERIE 
ATLANTA 


CLEVELAND 
AKRON 
CANTON 
COLUMBUS ST. 
YOUNGSTOWN 
TOLEDO 

st. Louis 
MEMPHIS 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
FORT WAYNE 
DAVENPORT 
DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZCO 


NEW ORLEANS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 

SAN ANTONIO 
waco 

CENVER 
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Another Debtor Merchant 
Saved 

The following true story with a 

happy ending comes from Vernor 


| Hall, Manager of the North Texas 


Adjustment and Credit Interchange 
Bureau, Dallas. 


A T the request of his creditors, 


a merchant in the shoe business 


| in Blank City recently consulted with 
| the nearest Adjustment Bureau ap- 
| proved by the National Association 
| of Credit Men. 
| of his indebtedness was past due. His 
| assets and liabilities were: 


A considerable part 


Assets 
Cash on hand and in Bank.$ 164.95 


| Accts. receivable, June 1.. 2,785.85 


Notes receivable ......... 890.06 
Hotel stock, $80; P.P. Ins., 

PRES, CL. w.e co: 20 0:0.8ne 120.00 
Merchandise ............20,595.25 
Furniture and fixtures.... 4,896.50 

$29,452.61 


Liabilities 
Open accounts.$13,443.39 
Notes 4,000.00 $17,443.39 
NET .WORTH ...... $12,009.22 


It was apparent that if this mer- 


| chant was closed out and if the stock 


of merchandise brought as much as 
60 cents on the dollar (which would 
have been a fair price at forced 


| sale); if his furniture and fixtures 
| were sold for 33% per cent. of in- 


ventory value; and a_ reasonable 
amount collected on accounts and 
notes, the total estate would have 


| brought about $15,000. This would 


have paid the creditors 85 cents on 


the dollar, but would have resulted in 


the merchant losing his entire equity 


| in the business. 


An arrangement was perfected 
whereby the bank and one of the 
large creditors, with an account ag- 
gregating $5,350, would wait until all 
other creditors were paid out dollar 
for dollar. The merchant showed 
his good faith by selling his home, 
The purchaser 
was the large creditor with the $5,- 
350 claim. The home was sold for 
$3,400, reducing the amount of 
their claim to $1,950. It was also 
agreed that the smaller creditors, with 


| claims under $100, were to be paid 
| immediately out of income. The Bu- 


reau was then to supervise the op- 
eration of the business, and the cred- 


| itors, outside of the bank and the 


large creditor previously mentioned, 
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were to be paid on a basis of 12% 
per cent. a month. Expenses were 
to be reduced to the minimum under 
the supervision of the Bureau, and 
35 per cent. of all funds received 
from sales and collections were to be 
paid to the Bureau until the amount 
aggregated 12% per cent. per month, 

The creditors co-operated with the 
Bureau 100 per cent. in this matter, 
and the Bureau has mailed out checks 
to all creditors for the last dividend 
of 12% per cent., making 100 per 


cent. paid on all indebtedness out- | 


side of the bank and the large cred- 
itor. The merchant now shows an 
equity in his business of $13,104.02. 
During the time the business has 
been ‘operating, he has purchased 
goods from creditors who granted 
extensions. The merchant’s business 
has been saved and the creditors still 
have a customer in that city who is 
really appreciative of the work that 
has been accomplished. 

This makes two cases that this 
particular Bureau has handled this 
year which have paid 100 cents on 
the dollar to creditors, and illustrates 
what may be accomplished by intelli- 
gent co-operation on the part of cred- 
itors. It is sometimes alleged that 
extensions should not be granted be- 
cause they never work out. But fre- 
quently the reason why extensions do 
not work out is because they are 
placed in the hands of a creditors’ 
committee. Each member of the 
committee is already overloaded with 
details of the firm by which he is 
employed and therefore not able to 
give that close and watchful super- 
vision to the affairs of the debtor to 
whom the extension is granted that 
can be given by a fully equipped and 
well-organized adjustment bureau. 

In this time of intensive competi- 
tion as a result of chain store opera- 
tions, self-preservation on the part of 
the jobber demands that the utmost 
effort be used in each and every case 
where a merchant finds himself in 
temporary difficulties to help to extri- 
cate him from such a situation. 


Definitions 


Adjustment, n. From add, to in- 
crease; just, fair. A fair increase in 
yield from an embarrassed estate. A 
device to put bankruptcy lawyers out 
of business. 

Interchange, v. Inter, to bury; 
change, substitute. To bury one’s 
troubles and to substitute knowledge 
for doubt in handling credits. 
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Financial Statements 
(Continued from page 17) 
charges have been properly brought 
on the books, this amount would not 
seem unduly large, particularly as 
this includes a portion of the bond 
interest, which would amount to 

$2,000 a month. 


Supporting Data 


The total Current Assets amount 
to 38% per cent. of the total assets 
while the total liabilities amount to 
1534 per cent. This point shows 
that the concern has a little better 
than the proverbial 2-1 ratio. The 
fallacy of drawing any conclusions 
on the basis of such a ratio without 
other supporting data has been con- 
clusively proven. There is not 
space, however, in this article for a 
discussion of current ratios. 

Another point which may be ob- 
served is that the surplus amounts 
to only 634 per cent. of the total as- 
sets. As it may be assumed that the 
statement was made up when the 
books were closed, the current prof- 
its or losses would have been trans- 
ferred to Surplus. From this amount 
it may be necessary during the com- 
ing year to deduct the bond interest 
(representing a fixed operating ex- 
pense which must be paid whether 
or not profits are realized) amount- 
ing to $24,000 and the preferred 
stock dividend of $17,500, if this 
dividend be declared and paid. This 
deduction of $41,500 would materi- 
ally reduce the already small surplus. 
Under ordinary circumstances it 
would probably be inadvisable for this 
concern to declare a dividend on the 
common stock. 


The Surplus Account 


The legal requirement for the dec- 
laration of a dividend is sufficient 
surplus. In practice an even more 
important point must be taken into 
consideration: Wéll the payment of 
the dividend impair the working cap- 
ital? Undoubtedly the Credit Man- 
ager should request additional infor- 
mation about the surplus account, so 
that he may know the amount of the 
current profits and what had been 
the previous dividend policy of the 
concern. 

Another important item to be ob- 
served from the statement is the 
sources from which the amounts in- 
vested in the various assets are se- 
cured. In this balance sheet 1534 
per cent. of the assets are contributed 


by the current creditors, 20% per 
cent. by the bondholders, and 64 per 
cent. by the owners. Assume that 
there is no question as to the valua- 
tion placed upon the different assets. 
This might then appear to be a very 
satisfactory distribution. If, how- 
ever, some of the asset items had been 
overvalued, the percentage of net 
worth would be materially changed, 
as any reduction in valuation would 
require an equal reduction in net 
worth. 

Obviously a statement certified by 
a recognized firm of accountants 





31 
when the firm’s certificate is attached 
to the statement gives reasonable as- 
surance that both the classification of 
assets and liabilities and the amounts 
of these items are correctly stated. 





OTHER OFFICERS 

in your concern will be interested in CREDIT 
MonTHLy. Subscribe to it for them, and 
for your assistant, that they may be kept 
posted up-to-date on this vital branch of 
business. 

Special rate for additional subscriptions 
to N. A. C. M. members: $2.50. 

Address, Subscription Dept., Crepit 
MonTHLy, 1 Park Ave., New York. 


FROZEN credits 


never worry the 


company thatemploys 
London Guarantee 


Credit Insurance. 


Are you familiar with 


this phase of the 


service ? 
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On the Fence 
CRIMINAL RECEIVERS IN THE UNITED 

STATES. Prison Committee of the Association 

of Grand Jurors of New York County. G. P 

Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., 1928. 143 pp. $1.50. 

This valuable compilation was issued 
originally in mimeographed form, by the 
organization composed of those on present 
and past grand jury lists in New York 
County. In its present form the book will 
be of real help in the vigorous campaign 
now being waged against the enemy of so- 
ciety generally referred to as “the fence.” 

The purpose of the book is te demon- 
strate the close relationship between com- 
mercial fraud and such crimes as theft, 
burglary and robbery. The volume pre- 
sents the essential facts and makes prac- 
tical suggestions concerning the dishonest 
buying and selling of merchandise or 
things of value, but it logically does not 
attempt to cover such crimes as forgery 
and embezzlement, which involve currency, 
checks, stocks and bonds. 

New York State is taken as a model, 
but a digest of the fence laws of all the 
other states is included. One weak point 
in the New York law is its failure to cover 
the important point of the systematic 
marking of merchandise, in order to en- 
able owners to identify their property. 
California has recently passed a law re- 
quiring that a long list of articles, includ- 
ing radio sets, vacuum cleaners and pianos 
must bear identification numbers. The 
law forbids the buying, possessing or sell- 
ing of such articles if the identifying num- 
bers have been removed or tampered with. 

The California law follows, of course, 
the requirements of many states in regard 
to pistols and automobiles. Other points 
at which the New York laws of 1928 are 
weak are emphasized in the book. No 
provision is made for curbing dishonest 
jewelry auctions, illicit junk boat traffic, 
smelting and refining of precious metals of 
questionable origin, the under-cover activi- 
ties of second-hand property dealers and 
the sale of unredeemed pledges by pawn- 
brokers. 


he Business Li 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


After the Preface, which is written by 
a member of the Baumes Crime Commis- 
sion, the material is arranged in six divi- 
sions : 


1. Cost of the fence to the Nation. 
2. Organization and operating methods 
of the fence. 

3. Inadequacies of existing laws. 

4. Ancient and modern laws and prac- 
tices which tend to defeat the fence when 
applied. 

5. Suggestions of remedial legislation. 

6. Police audits of fence traffic for 
1927 and the New York fence laws of 
1928. 

This book will provide high-power am- 
munition for all who are fighting the 
fence. Robert Appleton and his associates 
in the New York Grand Jurors’ organiza- 
tion are entitled to a rising vote of thanks 
for the completion of a particularly timely 
and effective piece of work. 


Economists of Today 


CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC THOUGHT. 


Paul T. Homan. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1928. 
475 pp. $2.50. 
Here is economic theory approached 


from a new angle,—the personality of the 
economist. The method has its dangers, 
but Professor Homan, who is a member 
of the faculty of Cornell University, has 
successfully avoided them and has an- 
alyzed without fear or favor the divergent 
theories upheld by Clark, Veblen, Mar- 
shall, Hobson and Mitchell. 

The choice of men for treatment in a 
study of this kind must, as Professor 
Homan frankly admits, be an arbitrary 
process. But the subjects of the essays 
seem to the author, and doubtless will to 
most of his readers, to illustrate a wider 
diversity of thought than could be at- 
tained by selecting any other group of 
English and American names, and to repre- 
sent as great an influence upon contem- 
porary economic thought as could be found 
in any five men. 
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John Bates Clark’s reputation rests 
mainly upon the theories presented in his 
magnum opus, “The Distribution of 
Wealth.” Many economists concur in 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman’s expressed 
opinion that Professor Clark’s writings 
have “earned for him the reputation of 
being one of the five or six great Anglo- 
Saxon theorists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, putting him on a level with Ricardo, 
Senior, John Stuart Mill, Jevons and Mar- 
shall.” 

Thorstein Veblen has been the outstand- 
ing opponent in America of Professor 
Clark’s ideas. He has stood out as the 
typical dissenter, and Professor Homan 
reveals most interestingly the process by 
which Veblen achieved the fate of becom- 
ing, within his own life time, an almost 
legendary character over whose utterances 
economists vehemently disagree. He com- 
pelled, says Professor Homau, “a whole 
generation of economists to search their 
hearts lest the truth be not in them.” 

The other American in the picture is 
Wesley C. Mitchell, generally regarded 
by economists in the United States as be- 
ing the most capable representative of the 
younger generation. Concerning the sig- 
nificance of his theoretical views there 
would, the author suggests, be found no 
such consensus of opinion as concerning 
his competence as an investigator. He is, 
of course, the outstanding figure in the 
study of the business cycle in America, 
if not in the world. 

Alfred Marshall has, since the appear- 
ance of his “Principles of Economics” in 
1890, dominated the field of economic the- 
ory in England, and to a considerable ex- 
tent on this side of the Atlantic also. He 
represents the classical tradition, and John 
A. Hobson has opposed his ideas in Eng- 
land just as Veblen has those of Dr. Clark 
in this country. 


Today, Professor Homan _ concludes, 


men do not agree, as they journey through 
the diverse fields of economic thought, as 
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to which are wastes and which are 
meadows. In the presence of a new and 
bafftingly complex phase of economic de- 
yelopment, of novel philosophies and of 
fluid concepts, they are grappling as best 
they may with their problems. Lest they 
slay one another, instead of their enemies, 
they may well give some attention to de- 
fining their scientific task and to forging 
instruments of thought adequate to its 
performance. It is in the realm of ideas, 
more than of facts, that the issues are 
drawn. In this realm it appears of some 
importance that economics, if it is to re- 
tain the semblance of a science, should lay 
itself less open to the remark of a charac- 
ter of Disraeli’s that “few ideas are cor- 
rect ones, and what are correct no one 
can ascertain.” 


Some Problems and 
Suggested Solutions 


HOW TO SOLVE TYPICAL BUSINESS PROB- 
LEMS. William R. Basset. B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co., N. Y., 1928. 223 pp. $2.50. 

In this volume the author, who is Chair- 
man of the Board of Miller, Franklin, 
Basset & Co., Inc., has gathered together 
some of his writings which originally ap- 
peared in the columns of Forbes’ Magazine, 
Business Magazine, Advertising and Sell- 
ing and System. 

All business, Mr. Basset observes, faces 
certain clear-cut problems. The manage- 
ment must discover, in these days of keen 
cempetition, how to buy for profit and 
sell at a profit; develop a sound labor pol- 
icy; establish an effective cost system; and 
build up a staff of executives who possess 
the qualities that go to make real leader- 
ship. These problems, and the author’s 
suggested solutions of them, constitute the 
scenario of the book. 

One chapter (IX) is devoted to “The 
Sensible Credit Policy.” Mr. Basset’s 
point of view on credit is identically that 
of E. C. Riegel, whom he quotes but whose 
name, incidentally, he fails to spell cor- 
rectly. “The accepted viewpoint on cred- 
its,” says Mr. Basset, “in my opinion is 
tadically wrong. The extension of credit as 
it is all but universally practiced costs in- 
dustry millions of dollars a year. And I am 
not speaking of bad debts and _ losses 
through organized fraud. The losses to 
which I refer do not come from giving 
too much credit, but from not giving 
enough.”’ 

This is, of course, the Riegel argument, 
as developed at length in The Yellow 
Book. Mr. Basset apparently not only 
accepts Mr. Riegel’s conclusions but acts 
on them as well, for he says, in citing a 
certain case in which he was interested: 
“As the field was highly competitive, I 
found that to exert extra selling effort 
would ‘be an expensive way to boost sales. 
So I suggested that all credit restrictions 
be removed for a while—that all orders 
that the salesmen could get be shipped.” 

Any credit manager who is defending 


VERY credit man knows that the 
E company carrying fidelity bonds on 

its employes is protecting its credit 
as well as its physical resources. Fidelity 
bonds eliminate much of that element of 
risk always present where large numbers 
of employes are concerned. May our agent 
in your city give you the facts? 


United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 
Company 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Over 8,000 Branches and Agencies in United States and Canada 
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the receivables of a manufacturing or 
wholesaling concern, or a bank, can paint 
a revealing picture of what would happen 
to most business enterprises if the removal 
of “all credit restrictions” were applied 
to them. The procedure would remove 
not only the restrictions but, in many cases, 
the business itself. It would be much like 
the newspaper humorist’s idea of farm 
relief, which he defines as “relieving the 
farmer of his farm.” 


Unquestionably some credit executives 
will feel that ideas such as these should 
not be given any mention whatever in the 
columns of a_ publication like Crepir 
MontHiy. To those we can only repeat 
the substance of what was said in the re- 
view which this Department printed of 
Mr. Riegel’s Yellow Book. Credit man- 
agers should know what is being said and 
written about credit. It is the duty of 
the Crepir Monruty to tell them. If the 


new arguments are sound, the credit man-- 


ager should apply them to the improvement 
of his own methods. If they are unsound, 
he should clarify his own ideas in regard 
te them, and be able to meet the argu- 
ments effectively whenever and wherever 
they are voiced. 


“We Highly Resolve” 


(Continued from page 29) 


Credit Interchange Bureau. By co-operating 
with efficient organizations and assisting in 
the establishment of similar organizations 
in foreign countries, international credit 
relations will be placed on a basis that will 


furnish an international background of 
credit with increased friendly trade rela- 
tions. 


Sound Credits 


The conservation of our commercial op- 
portunities and the further expansion of 
the business of the Nation on prosperous 
lines demands the prudent uses of credit. 
We have built up in recent years a credit 
supply of very large proportions. Despite 
this no portion of the available credit 
should be wastefully used or subordinated 
to mass distribution. With our commerce 
almost entirely on a credit basis there are 
temptations to exchange goods for credits 
of an inferior nature. This results in 
damage not alone to those involved in such 
transactions but to the body of business at 
large. The credits in all instances should 
be just as good as the commodities for 
which they are exchanged. 


Wise Use of Credit 


The Association issues a clear call to 
managers of credit throughout the coun- 
try to understand the importance of their 
task and to preserve its professional char- 
acter. 


The Association urges the entire body 
of business to appreciate the vital part 
played by credit in the Nation’s. welfare 
and the prosperity of its commerce. 

Exerting pressure of any kind on the 
legitimate uses of credit and subordinating 
it to either mass production or mass dis- 
tribution will bring about damaging reac- 
tions. Therefore no element in the entire 
field of business needs to be more intelli- 
gently understood and applied than credit. 

The difficulties with which business is 
contending today, resulting in inadequate 
profits and failures, represent largely an 
effort to use credit unwisely and unintelli- 
gently. 
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Robert Morris Officers 
for 1928-29 


HE officers and 
directors of the 
Robert Morris Asso. 
ciates for the year 
1928-29 are as fok 
lows : 
Officers—President, 
Arthur F. Barnes, 
Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis; 
First Vice-President, A. W. Pick. 
ford, Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia; Second Vice-President, 
Geddes, Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co., Chicago; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Alexander Wall, Lansdowne, 
Pa.; Assistant Secretary, R. W. 
Duning, Lansdowne, Pa.; Research 
Director, Freas B. Snyder. 
Directors (Term Expiring 1929): 
Sidney B. Congdon, Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A., Pittsburgh; A. W. 
Groth, First National Bank, Port- 
land; Clay Herrick, Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland; Thomas Ff, 


Vt 





Regan, Canal Bank & Trust Com 


pany, New Orleans; Henry C. Von 
Elm, Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York. 

Directors (Term Expiring 1930): 
William K. Adams, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee; M. D. 
Chandler, Metropolitan National 
Bank, Minneapolis; D. Luke Hop 
kins, Drovers & Mechanics Natl. 
Bank, Baltimore; A. C. Nagle, First 
National Bank, New York; Chester 
A. Rude, Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 


Seattle Addresses 


At the meeting of the Robert Mor 
ris Associates held during the Na 
tional Association of Credit Men 
Convention at Seattle, the principal 
speakers were Stephen I. Miller, 
Executive Manager, N. A. C. M., on 
“Credit and Trade Group Confer- 
ences”; J. H. Bloedel, President, 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Co., Bell- 
ingham, Wash., on “Financing and 
Credit Problems of the Lumber In- 
dustry”; L. G. Pattulo, Manager, 
Balfour Guthrie & Co., Seattle, on 
“Oriental Trade from the Stané 
point of the Importer and Exporter”} 
C. S. Wills, Treasurer, Seattle 
Hardware Co., on “The Northwest 
and Its Relationship to the Rest of 
the Country By Means of Ocean and 
Rail Transportation.” 
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Vigilantia Bulletin and Washington 
No. 49 
Valuable information on Legislation, on Judicial De- 


cisions, on various Governmental Departments, etc., gathered 
especially for the members of the Local Associations 


Notes 


Insert Initials 
of Executives 
and Pass it 
Along, 


of Credit Men and for the direct members of the National 


Association of Credit 


Men. The 


information 


comes 


from various authentic sources through the Association’s 
Special Representative in Washington and others. 


DECISIONS 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY. 


Claims. Held that services rendered and 
expenses incurred by a voluntary assignee, 
which were actually beneficial to the estate, 
may be allowed as a preferred expenditure 
clam. The court therefore concludes, in 
the instant case, that the common-law as- 
signee is entitled to retain such expenses 
incurred by him in the administration of 
the estate as are found under the facts of 
the case to be beneficial to the estate. Jn Re 
Hall. U. S. District Court, Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. Decided Feb. 14, 
1928. 

* * 


PREFERENCE. 


Suit by trustee in bankruptcy to recover 
amount of an alleged preferential payment 
made by bankrupt within four months of 
bankruptcy to Defendant partnership. The 
court finds as a matter of fact that Mr. 
Wade, attorney for respondents, either 
knew or as a reasonable man should have 
known, when he collected among other ac- 
counts, that of the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, that the Cardwell Stave Company 
was insolvent. It must be painful to collect 
a doubtful debt and then be obliged to pay 
it back three years later because the im- 
puted knowledge of the lawyer who col- 
lected makes it a fraudulent preference. 
But such is the law. On the facts as the 
Court sees them, it can render no other de- 
cision. Under Section 60b of the Bank- 
ruptey Act the collection made by Mr. 
Wade for respondents was an illegal pref- 
erence and must be restored. Schirmeyer 
vs. Bradley Lumber Co. U.S. Dist. Court, 
Western Div. of West. Dist. Tenn. 

* * * 


LIENS 


The qvestion is whether Sec. 18 of the 
Rankruntcy Amendatory Act of 1926 (44 
Sts. 662) makes the provision in Sec. 15, 
giving wages priority over taxes, applic- 
able in a case pending when the new act 
took effect on August 27, 1926, but in 
which no distribution or order therefor 
had been made. The estate is insufficient to 
pay the wages. and the taxes due the City 
of Chelsea. The referee on petition of 
trustee for instructions, ruled that the taxes 
have priority, that the new act was not in 
that regard applicable. The District Court, 
Court, without opinion, reversed the ref- 
eree. The Circuit Court of Appeals thinks 
the District Court was right. Chelsea, on 
this record, had no lien upon or vested 
tight in the estate for its taxes; it had 
nothing but a claim under the Bankruptcy 
Act; it grounds its contention on this Act, 
—not on a lien under the statutes of Mass- 
achusetts. City of Chelsea vs. Dolan.. U. 
S.C. C. A. 1st Cir. (Mass.) Decided Feb. 
20, 1928. 


EXEMPTION OF HOMESTEAD 

The bankrupt asks court to review rul- 
ing of Referee, declining to set apart cer- 
tain property claimed as exempt under the 
homestead law of the state. The referee 
was of the view that because the buildings 
and improvements were on the lands of 
another (the school board), they could not 
be allowed as exempt. This was error. 

Held that the ruling of the referee should 
be so modified as to set apart the buildings 
and improvements upon the land leased by 
bankrupt, as well as the fowls, as exempt 
from the claims of his creditors. In Re 
Vincent. U. S. District Court, Western 
District, Louisiana. Decided Feb. 17, 1928. 


ho bk Oe 
NOTES 


Held that the only exception to the rule 
that an indorser becomes such only by 
placing his signature upon the instrument 
is that where the back of the instrument 
has been covered by indorsements or other 
writing, leaving no room for further in- 
dorsements, a strip of paper called an al- 
longe may be attached to the instrument 
and subsequent indorsements may be writ- 
ten thereon. When these conditions are 
complied with, the writing upon the allonge 
has the same effect as if it were made upon 
the instrument itself. Payments by a maker 
do not toll the statute as to those secondar- 
ily liable on the instrument. Bergmann vs. 
Puhl, Supreme Court, Wisconsin. Decided 
Feb. 7, 1928. 

+ * * * 


CHECKS 


Plaintiff gave bank A his check for the 
amount of his indebtedness to it, drawn on 
bank B wherein he had money to pay the 
check. A presented the check to B who 
stamped it “paid”? and charged it to plain- 
tiff’s account. A accepted B’s draft for the 
check. Before the draft was paid B sus- 
pended business. 

Held plaintiff's indebtedness to A was 
paid. Tobiason vs. First State Bank of 
Ashby. Suoreme Court, Minn. Decided 
Feb. 10, 1928. 


* * * 


BANKS AND BANKING 


Collection. . Diligence reauired of col- 
lecting bank when informed of depressed 
condition of Debtor Bank. 

This was an action by a bank against a 
firm of brokers. One of defendants had 
delivered to plaintiff a check payable to 
defendants in exchange for which plaintiff 
gave its draft payable to defendant, which 
was paid in due course. Plaintiff forwarded 
the check to another bank for collection, 
which in turn forwarded to a third bank. 
Thereafter plaintiff was advised by the 
second bank that it was without returns 
on the check. Plaintiff and defendants tele- 


graphed the third bank and were informed 
that the check had been paid. The third 
bank, in payment of the check, issued its 
draft payable to the second bank on a 
fourth bank. Thereafter plaintiff was ad- 
vised by the second bank that it had re- 
ceived returns on the check, but later ad- 
vised plaintiff that the draft sent by the 
third bank in payment of the check had 
been protested for the reason that payment 
had been refused by the fourth bank. The 
third bank had then had an overdraft with 
the fourth bank, and had been in that con- 
dition prior to and ever since the receipt 
of the check. 

Held that a new trial should be granted 
the defendants. If a collecting bank is in 
possession of facts indicating the depressed 
financial condition of a debtor bank, it is 
delinquent in its duty if it neglects to in- 
form an interested customer of such vital 
condition and fails to take vigorous meas- 
ures, under the circumstances, to secure 
payment of a check on such debtor placed 
with it for collection by such customer. 

Held, further, that it was reversible er- 
ror for the trial court to refuse a special 
charge requested by the defendants cover- 
ing this proposition suggested by the evi- 
dence. Bennett vs. American Nat’l Bank 
of Enid, Supreme Court of Oklahoma, Re- 
ceived Feb. 2, 1982. 

* * 7” 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 


Trade Acceptances. When trade accept- 
ance enforceable in hands of innocent third 
purchaser although given pursuant to il- 
legal contract. 

This was an action by the holder of a 
trade acceptance in the form of a promis- 
sory not, pavable sixty days after date to 
the order of an Illinois corporation, and 
signed and endorsed “accepted” by defend- 
ant. In defense of the claim defendant set 
up that the trade acceptance was given in 
payment of a contract void under the Anti- 
trust laws of Texas, particularlv articles 
7426 and 7437 of the Revised Civil Code of 
Texas of 1925. Plaintiff had purchased 
the trade acceptance in good faith for value 
before maturity, without knowledge of any 
infirmities, and contended that as he was 
an innocent third holder for value the trade 
acceptance was not rendered void bv anv 
illegality in the contract pursuant to which 
it was given. 

Held, that plaintiff could recover. In the 
absence of a specific statute or rule of com- 
mon law, applying to the particular contract, 
the innocent third holder for value of a 
trade acceptance given pursuant to the con- 
tract is not affected by the illegality of the 
original contract. The rule is that where 
a note or a bill is not made void by the 
statute, mere illegality in its consideration 
will not affect the rights of a bona fide 
holder for value. Held further, that there 



















































































































was nothing in the law of Texas making 
void in the hands of an innocent holder a 
note or bill given in settlement of a trans- 
action illegal under the monopoly and anti- 
trust statutes of that state. Hughes Bros. 
Mfg. Co. vs. Cicero Trust & Savings Bank. 
U. S. Circuit Court of App., Fifth Circuit, 
Decided Feb. 10, 1928. 


. . . 
TRADE ACCEPTANCES 

Held that while failure of consideration 
is no defense against a holder in due 
course, it might well be argued that if the 
Cascade Products Company had failed to 
deliver any washing machines, the negotia- 
tion of the trade acceptances, under such 
circumstances, would be a breach of faith 
and would amount to perpetration of a 
iraud. The general denial of the allega- 
tions of the complaint that plaintiff is a 
holder in due course does not put such 
matter in issue and is not sufficient to over- 
come the presumption of the statute attach- 
ing to negotiable paper. Rivers Bros. vs. 
C. F. T. Co., Inc. Sup. Ct. Ore. Dept. No. 
2. Decided Feb. 14, 1928. 


* * * 


CORPORATIONS. 


Foreign corporations. Franchise Tax. 
Basis on which franchise tax on foreign 
corporation may be assessed in Arkansas. 


Appeal from a decree enjoining the state 
officials from attempting to collect a fran- 
chise tax assessed against appellee corpora- 
tion for the year 1927. Appellee was a 
foreign corporation authorized to do busi- 
ness in the state. The assessment was made 
upon appellee’s franchise tax report and in 
making it the Tax Department ascertained 
the percentage of the property valuation 
used in business in the state as well as a 
percentage of the business done in the 
State. ‘he question was whether the tax 
should have been assessed upon the propor- 
tion of appellee’s capital stock as repre- 
sented by its property owned and business 
transacted in the state, or only upon the 
proportion of appellee’s capital stock as 
represented by its property owned and used 
in business transacted in this state during 
the tax year. 


Held, that the decree should be affirmed. 
Crawford & Moses’ Digest, Section 9804 
as amended by act 271, Acts of 1925 was 
plain and unambiguous and being in conflict 
with and repugnant to the provisions of 
said section as amended by act 236, Acts of 
1925, necessarily repealed said act 236. 
Therefore, the Tax Department was with- 
out authority to charge a franchise tax upon 
the capital stock of a foreign corporation as 
represented by property owned and business 
transacted in the state, and was only au- 
therized to charge the same upon the pro- 
portion of the subscribed capital stock of 
the corporation represented by property 
owned and used in business transacted in 
the state. Koonce vs. Pierce Petroleum 
Corp. Supreme Court of Arkansas. De- 
cided February 6, 1928. 


* *x x 
CORPORATIONS 


Dividends. When Directors Must De- 
clare Dividends. 


This was an action for a writ of manda- 
mus to compel defendant corporation and 
its board of directors to declare a dividend 
among its stockholders of the whole of its 
accumulated profits exceeding the amount 
reserved for its working capital and pay 
same to its stockholders. The outstanding 
capital stock of the corporation was $3,- 
600,000. Its stockholders had fixed as its 
working capital out of the accumulated 
profits $1,800,000. This was approved by 
the board of directors. The corporation’s 









financial statement prior to such action had 
shown a surplus of over $2,000,000. 

Held, that plaintiffs were entitled to the 
relief demanded. Section 1173 of C. S. 
provided that the directors of every domes- 
tic corporation “shall * * * after re- 
serving over and above its capital stock 
paid in, as working capital for the corpora- 
tion, whatever sum has been affixed by the 
stockholders, declare a dividend among its 
stockholders of the whole of its accumulated 
profits exceeding the amount reserved, and 
pay it to the stockholders on demand.” 
This statute was here applicable. It clearly 
appeared that after setting apart sufficient 
assets to maintain the capital stock, and 
after reserving from the accumulated profits 
the sum fixed by the stockholders, and 
approved by the directors, as working capi- 
tal, there remained a considerable sum, 
which represented the accumulated profits of 
the corporation in excess of the working 
capital. By virtue of the statute there was 
no discretion in the board of directors with 
respect to the performance of the statutory 
duty to declare a dividend of the whole of 
the accumulated profits and pay the same 
to the stockholders. Cannon, et al vs. Wis- 
cassett Mills Co. Supreme Court of North 
Carolina. 


CHECKS 


Held that the check of itself would give 
payee Anderson no cause of action against 
drawee bank. To establish liability against 
drawee bank, the check must be accepted 
in writing signed by such bank, under the 
provisions of §3522. Held that even pay- 
ment by the drawee bank on an instrument 
which is actually forged gives no right of 
action to the true payee or holder against 
the paying drawee bank. Anderson vs. Na- 
tional Bk. of Tacoma, Sup. Ct. Washing- 
ton, Dept. No. 2. Decided Feb. 7, 1928. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


Tax Decisions 


The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia recently handed down a tax de- 
cision defining the difference between “in- 
vested capital” and “borrowed money” 
under the tax laws. The case is The Geo. 
Feick & Sons Company vs. David H. 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Mrs. Mabel W. Willebrant, Assistant At- 
torney General, appeared in the case for 
the Government. The Court reversed the 
decision of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, which had decided that salaries 
of officers and dividends left in the business 
of the company were “borrowed money.” 
The gist of the court’s decision is as fol- 
lows :— 

“Where by agreement between all the 
stockholders of a coproration, in order to 
avoid borrowing money for the purposes of 
the corporation, a part of the salaries of 
the officers and all dividends were left in 
the business, and while credited to them on 
the books of the corporation, the amounts 
drew no interest, could not be withdrawn 
until funds had been set aside for their 
payment, and like all other assets of the 
corporation were subject to the claims of 
its creditors, the accumulated salaries and 
dividends constituted “invested capital” and 
not “borrowed money” within Section 326 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 and 1921. 

“A judgment of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals holding such accumulated salaries 
and accumulated dividends to be “borrowed 
money” and not invested capital” reversed. 

“While this court, on appeal from the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals, will 
not act as a fact-finding body to pass upon 








the evidence adduced by the lower triby 
nals, it will consider the evidence to the 
extent of determining whether the lay, 
when applied to the facts, establishes g 
cause of action.” 


Under a recent opinion of the Genera} 
Counsel of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
it is held that under the Revenue Act of 
1918-21-24 and 1926 an automobile club 
will not be denied exemption from taxatiog 
because it operates an insurance bureag 
for the purpose of securing for its mem 
bers the various forms of insurance ordi. 
natily carried by operators and owners of 
automooviles and publishes a magazine of 
interest to its members to whom its circu 
lation is confined. 


An interesting decision was recently 
made by the Court of Claims of the United 
States in the case of Colgate & Co. vg 
The United States, in which the Colgate 
Co. attempted to secure the refund of ag 
excise tax in the amount of $16,944.00 ex. 
acted from the Colgate Co. on the theory 
that it was a dealer in jewelry. 


The court in its decision denied the ree 
fund and dismissed the petition. 


Briefly, it appeared from the facts that 
the Colgate Company, in selling its soaps, 
washing powder and other products, gave 
with each package or container a coupon 
entitling the customer to premiums such 
as articles of jewelry, watches, clocks, 
opera glasses, etc. The plaintiff company 
contended that the giving of these premi- 
ums was incidental to the principal business 
of selling soaps, soap powder and other 
like products and that the distribution of 
premiums did not constitute the plaintiff 
company a regular dealer in jewelry within 
the terms of the Revenue Act. The court, 
as stated above, held that the company was 
engaged in business as a dealer in jewelry 
and that said business was subject to the 
tax. 








* * * 


National Museum of Industry 


Several prominent citizens of the coun 
try have been developing the idea of estab 
lishing in Washington a huge industrial 
museum costing approximately $8,000,000 
for the purpose of housing and putting on 
exnibition the developments of American 
industries, science, transportation, and 
other lines of human endeavor. 

According to the Washington Evening 
Star the idea was conceived by Dr. Charles 
G. Abbott, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who has enlisted with him such 
men as the Secretary of War, Secretary of 
the Navy, Daniel Willard, President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Thomas 
Ewing and H. F. G. Porter, president and 
secretary of the New York National Mus 
eum of Engineering Industry, and others. 

The present Smithsonian Institution is 
overcrowded with exhibits of various kinds, 
and there is no room in that institution at 
the present time to portray the progress of 
transportation on land, sea and air, the de 
velopment of mining, farming, lumbering, 
manufacturing and the growth and devel 
opment of such wonderful institutions as 
the telephone, telegraph, photography, elec 
tric lighting, radio, etc. 

Congress will be asked at the next ses 
sion to appropriate $10,000 for preliminary 
estimates and plans. The backers of the 
movement feel that American industry 0 
cupies the topmost place among the nations 
and that there should be in the capital of 
the nation a building adequate to house all 
the specimens of ancient and modern if 
ventions and mechanisms, so that the peo 
ple may have opportunity to view 
study them. 
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= Credit Group Meets Sept. 4- 
Act ‘ 
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bureag Refiners’ Division of the Na- the reports of the Petroleum Refiners 
. nem Bional Association of Credit Men is Bureau of the National Association 
ners of [to be held in the Palmer House, Chi- of Credit Men have been of ma- 
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clocks, The 52 companies reported their Ask about the New 
oa Among the subjects of vital in- bad debt losses as follows: moort’s VISIBLE recorps 
uusiness Bterest, which will be brought up for No. 1925 1927 
an discussion, is a recent survey of the _ 
olaintiff Bbad debt loss in the petroleum indus- 3 112 
within Biry for the years 1925, 1926, and 4 05 
an 1927, which was compiled by the 5 
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jewelry §Petroleum Refiners’ Division. 7 
to the T The losses were as follows: 8 

1925..... .18999 of 1 per cent. 
= 1926..... .17359 of 1 per cent. 
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; cata These figures were averaged from 
dustrial Bthe experiences of 52 petroleum re- 
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Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Co. 


Denver One Park 







P. Stevens & Co. 
New York 


Eastern Division Manager 
E. PAUL PHILLIPS 
One Park Avenue 
New York 


Exec. Mgr., Sec. and Treas. 
STEPHEN I. MILLER 
Ave., New York One Park Ave., New York 


Vice-Pres., WILLIAM FRASER Vice_Pres., J. H. SCALES 
J. Belknap Hardware & Mig. Co. 
Louisville 


Division 
E. B. MORAN B. TREGOE 
33 So. Clark St. 







Asst. Treas. 
RODMAN GILDER 


Vice-Pres., E. D. ROSS 
Irwin-Hodson Co. 
Portland 









Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham C. M. A. 
Pres., T. C. Buckshaw, Doster, Northington 
Drug Co.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. Eggleston, 321-23 
Lincoln Reserve Life Bldg. 


* ABAMA, Mobile—Mobile C. M. A. _Pres., 
L. H. McKinley, Toomey Notions Co.; Sec., J. 
G. Goodman, 415 State Office Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. T. Watterson, Brown Printing Co.: 
Sec., J. M. Holloway, Credit Reporting Co., 419 
Shepherd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur Walker. 


as ABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. Pres., 
F. Ormond, Cawthon-Coleman Drug _ Co.; 
+ th Wm. C. Vaughn, Tissier Hardware Co. 


ARIZONA, Phoenix—Arizona Credit Men’s Assn. 


Pres. C. W. Demund, Arizona Hdwe. Supply 
Co.; Secy., C. W. Lindsley, Arizona Assn. 
Credit Men. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. 
M. Pres., Chas. to or, W. J. Echols 
Whilse. Gro. Co.; Sec., J. R. Purdom, Ft. Smith 
Coffee Co. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. 
Pres., J. N. Dillard, Callaway-Martin-Dillard 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., H. O. Arendt, Treadway Elec. 
Co. 


CALIFORNIA, Los 
M. Pres. J. M. R 
Chase, 111 W. 
Robins. 


CALIFORNIA, Oakland—Oakland A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oakland Bank: 
Sec., K. S. Thomson, 627 Central Bank Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Wholesalers Board of 
Trade & Credit Assn. of San Diego. Pres., D. 
S. Simison, Izer-Davis Co.; Sec., Carl O. Rets- 
loff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 


CORSO a, San Francisco—San Francisco A. 

, Pres., George Kern, Crocker First Natl. 

Sack? Sec., O. H. Walker, 512-514 Oceanic 
Bldg.. 2 Pine St. 


COLORADO. Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. 
M., Pres. Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug 
Co.; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 333 Cooper Bldg. 


COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. _ Pres., 
R. R. Gillett, J. S. Brown Merc. Co.; Sec., G. 
W. Everett, Armour Co., Asst. Sec., Harry S. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT—Conn. State Credit 
State Secy., J. Donovan, 23 Temple St., 
New Haven, Ct., Service Depts. for all Conn. 
Assns. 


CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport A. C. 


Angeles—Los Angeles C. 
ust, Union Oil Co.; Sec., S. P. 
7th St.; Asst. Sec., Anne L. 


Assn., 


M. Pres., John E. Kohler, American Fabrics 
i Sec., John L. Beardsley, Morris Plan 
ank 


CONNECT aout. ination Masters Cc. M. 
Pres., E. en, a e Works, New 
Britain, es — y Merrow 
Machine Co., thestica 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven C. M. 
A., Pres., Wm. E. Fertman, The G. & O. Mfg. 


Co.; Sec., Garton M. Redfield, First National 
Bank. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury—Waterbury A. C. 
M. Pres., Frank J. Newcomb, M. J. Daly & 
Sons, Inc.; , Vincent A. Miller, e Brad- 
street Co., 51 Leavenworth St. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA. ates Westin 
ton A. C. M. _— Watts ar 
Co.; Sec. John A. "Reilly, 827 Munsey tue 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville— Credit Assn. of North- 
ern Florida. Pres., Dowling, Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Co.; Sec., W. B. Oliver, 906 Atlan- 
tic Natl. Bank Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Miami—Southeastern Credit Assn. of 
Fla. Pres., C. W. Van Landingham, Miami 
Daily Herald; Sec.-Mgr., F. G. Hathaway, 209 
Shoreland Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., E. J. 
Keefe, Bryan-Keefe & Co.; Sec., S. B. Owen. 
P. O. Box 13. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres., P. 
M. Millians, Ernest L. Rhodes Co.; Sec., C. L. 
Williamson, 305 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Augusta—Southeastern Credit Assn. 


Pres., R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turner; 
i M. M. Hurst, 313-15 Southern Finance 
g- 


GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., W. 

" Wilson, Dannenberg-Waxelbaum Co.; Sec., 

E. Chambers, Fourth National Bank; Corres. 
ae W. B. Birch, Jr. 


GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah C. M. A. Pres., 
E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; mail to aevaanep 
C. M. A. Secy., J. C. Cummings, c/o J. 
Pierce, Butler & Pierce, 301-15 W. Bay St. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres.. C. 


F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., Mrs. Elsie 
R. Dickson, P. O. Box 588. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. Pres., 


S. Einstein, Florsheim Shoe Co.; Sec., J. F. 
O'Keefe, Room 976 First Nat'l Bank Bldg., 38 
S. Dearborn St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
I. N. Tomlinson, The Field and Shorb Co. 
Miss E. J. Thompson, 
Asst. Sec. and Mgr., 
Milliken Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Galesburg——Galesburg A. C. M. 
sree Arthur R. Howe, Howe-Anderson Co., 
bo J. Willis Peterson, 518 Bank of Galesburg 

&- 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 
. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire Co.; Sec., H. 
F. Sehmer, 231 So. Jefferson Ave. 


ILLINOIS, Ginw uincy A. C. M. Pres., A. T. 
Higgins, —"t -Higgins Mfg. Co.;" Sec., 
Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 


a Rockford—Rockford A. C. M. Pres., 
mp Duel, Empire Co., Ltd.; Sec., T. Thomas, 
fio Stewart Bldg. 


a i G. Hester, Wie pinateld A. Cc. M: 

ester, Wiedlocher & a 2nd and 
Rernola St.; ue! A. 
Mueller Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Youle Murphy, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


INDIANA, _ Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
Pres. H. C. Orr Iron Company; Sec., C. 
Howard Saberton, 607 Old Natl. Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. M. 
Pres., Otto W. Scheumann, Bowser Loan & 
Trust Co.; Sec., Howard E. Fairweather, 
Northern Indiana Credit Interchange Bureau, 
343 Farmers Trust Bldg. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. » BBs 
Pres., Ulysses Jordan, Fishback Co.; Sec.-Mgr., 
Merritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
ea ok a, eer Corp.; Sec., 
. Weir, 412 J. . Bldg. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. 
Pres., A. N. Levin, Levin Bros.; Secy., Henry 
E. Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of Terre Haute. 


mye, Rustingten-Restingses A. C. M. Pres., 
F. Sutor, Chittenden & Eastman Co.; Sec., 
Re L. Thomas, 515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. 


TOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
Pres., 72. a Nicoll, The Churchill Drug Co.; 
Sec., Milo O. Hanzlik, Barnes, Chamberlain, 
Hanzlik & Thompson, 616-22 Higley Bldg. 


IOWA—Davenport—Tri-City Credit Men’s Assn. 
Pres., Frank Kohrs, Kohrs Facking Co.; Sec., 
H. B. Betty, 1001 First Natl. Bk. Bldg. 


IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines C. M. A. 
Pres., W. W. Wilson, c-o International Oil 
Co.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 820 Valley Nat'l 

Bank Bldg. 


Pres., 
Sec., 
Decatur Grocer Co.; 
Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 220 












































































































CREDIT MONTHI§AUGU 





IOWA, Octumwe--Ottumnwe A. C. M. 
Samuel Kittridge, S. Mahon & Co.; Sec., W 
Grady, R. G. Dun & Co. — 


IOWA, Sioux City——Inter-State A. C. M, 
Mr. Van Ordstrand, Standard Oil Co., 


o. Bohn, Sioux City Iron Co.; Asst. 

A. Lucey, P. O. Box 748. 

IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., 
ji Bondurant, Northey Mfg. Co.; Sec., I. 
ordan, 214 Marsh-Place Bldg. 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita A. C. M. Pres, 
M. Dadisman, 154 N. Arthenian; Sec. 
- Everitt, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Hon. 









Megr., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 Fi 
Bank Bldg. —s tive Me 
KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington C. 
Pres., W. B. Talbert, Blue Grass Eh “ sEW JE 
Grain Corp.; Acting Sec., Mrs. E. Mae Mig. C 
Garry, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. St. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville C., ‘ 
J. Sehne on ie — Company; e q me 
4 neider, 3r oor Kenyon Bid, ‘lay 
, wo. M. Kessler. = ns 
senna. New Orleans—New Orleans C NEW 
A. Pres., Geo. Grundmann, Albert ‘Corpor: 
Co., Ltd.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 Lo 704-705 
Bldg.; Asst. Sec. » Chas. S. Cobb. ew Y 
N 
LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. Credit Mevy Wm. . 
Ass'n. Pres., . W. Newcomb, Ardis & (ji Co; S 
Sec. and Mer., John A. B. Smith, 826 Apia ius, 51: 
Bldg. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. ¢, 4) “EW, * 
Pres.. Wm. L. Bean, McCormick & Co.,, See. | 
400 Light St.; Sec., P 


Ira L. Morningstar, 
West Redwood St., Asst. Sec., Geo. i 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credj 
Men’s Assn. Pres., Frank S. Hughes, 
Reserve Bank, 30 Pearl St.; Secy., J. M. 
38 Chauncy St. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass, A. C i 
Pres., E. W. Hubbard, Chas. Hall, Ine, i Bldg. 
St. Mer. H. E. Morton, 616 State Bldg, 


= 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester A|  Pres., 
C. M. Pres., Marshall Cutting, Wiley Bickle} Co., S 
Sweet Co.; Sec., E. G. Robertson, ali Main} 416 Sc 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 

Julian Gifford, Zenith-Detroit Corp.; Sec., i agw 
Montgomery, 1272 First National Bank Bi | ioe 


MICHIGAN, Flint—Flint A. C. M. 


Pres., 
H. Drake, Merchants Loan Co.; Sent oe et 
Serphy, 123 Paterson Bldg., S. Saginaw & ki) 
Sts. 
' | Bridg 
MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids (| 
M. A. Pres., Wallace G. Barclay, Barelay,| NORTI 
Ayers & Bertsch; Sec., Edwin DeGroot, 4g) C. M 
Houseman Bldg. & Co 
MICHRGAN. Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres.) wy 
Hart, Hart wet Co.; Sec,-Treas, 2 — 
N. Paul, Consumers Power Co. Natl. 
MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C.u| 2% | 
Pres., Fred G. aeeer, Kalamazoo City so NURT! 
ings Bank; Sec., R. Johns, 307 Comment} Salen 
g.- ¢ 
MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Pre. 0 
k Harold Sessions, Capital Natl. Bk.; Se, SOUT] 
. V. DeBarry, The State Journal. 313-1 
MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—Northeastn} in C 
Michigan A. C. M. Pres., Fred Carle, Stand NORT 
Oil Co., Saginaw, Mich.; Sec., A. H. Leudemm Assn 
Armour & Co.,  226-30° Miliard St., Saga} Cam 
MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. Ston 
luth-Superior). Pres., C. H. Kelley, NO 
How-Thomson Co.; Secy., E. G. Robie, RT 
Christie Bldg. rae 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis A.C} N.D 
M. Pres., H. S. Holbrook, John Leslie Pays 


Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, 302° Thorpe Bldg. =e 

¢s 

MINNESOTA, Se Paul—-St. Paul A. GM} Sery 
Pres., Geo. A. Johnson, Klinkerfues Bess, 

901 E. 7th St.; me -Treas., C. F. Miller, Not} OHIO 


ern Jobbing Co. , 9th and Locust Sts. A. 7 


MISSISSIPPI, Beside ttiesiesiont a cu Cow 
Pres., Lee Shackleford, Melton Hdwe. &; 
Sec., S. H. McClary, Chamber i Comment 
Bldg. LE 


MISSOURI, Joplin—District Credit Men's Ams Cau 
Pres., = Henderson, Henderson Grocery; 
Sec., W. A. Van Hafften, 213 Miners Bat 


Bldg. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C# 
Fres., N. F. Lyon, Morton Salt Co.; SetsC— "ae 
L. Davies, 315 Hall Bldg. 






OHIC 
MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph Ma 
Pres., R. R. ge, First Natl. .S M. 
E. Roddy, Riondae & Co. OHIC 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Che 
J. McMahon, Armour & Co.; Sec. Rar 
eae 214 N. Sixth St. Sur 
Ch OHI 

era, Ray Montana-Wyoming 4 
. Pres., Tobe berg, Stone-Ordean- = 

Co., Sec., Mer naith J. Davies, 411-412 S 


Bidg. 
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M. Great Falls—Northern Montana A. 
Sec., 2 M. Sgn G. ee . Flour Mil a! ; 
nson, Montana Flour ; 
ci See FS Berthelote, P. O. Box 1 
I Co., A, Helens—Helens / A. ¢ M. Pres. 
Asst, wONTiison, Helena Hdw i itl: 
ter, Holter Hdw. Co.; ‘Asst. ieee ak “6.8 Schroe- 
P der, Room 9, Pittsburgh Block. 
res., 
Sec., J BRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
Perry W. Bran Branch _ Bros., Inc.; .* 
M. P Treas., R. V Koupal, McKelvie Pub. Co., of 
1; Seen! Lincoln. 
» Hi A, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. M. 
Fi o arBRASKS. Bush, Gate City Nat. Co.; Execu- 


tive Manager, G. P. Horn, 1122 Harney Street. 


RSEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. M. 
Ww Jee dgar Simmonds, Hanovia Chemical & 
t wes Co.; Sec., Wm. H. Whitney, 17 William 
St. 
Cc. M ORK. Albany——Albanv A. C. M. Pres., 
ny; See, § ee S. Sanders, Eastern Tablet Corp.; Sec., 
Bidg.; Clayton B. Hall, Miller Rubber Co. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo—Credit Assn. of Western 





leans C. N. Y. Pres., Frank X. Ernst, Buffalo Gravel 
ert 4 Corporation; Sec.-Mgr., Howard C. Ferrell, 
08 704-705 Erie County Bank Bldg. 


Ww YORK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M._ Pres.. 
redit Mees “Wr m. A. Shaffer, LeValley, McLeod Kinkaid 
.— - (si Co.; Sec., L. H. Teeter, Mandeville & Person- 
ig ius, 512 Robinson Bldg. 


YORK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. M. 
a Alfred T. Mace, Premier Cabinet Corp.; 
Sec., D. F. Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 


: YORK, New York—New York Credit 
e's Assn. Pres., David E. Golieb, Einstein 
Wolff Co.; Sec., W. W. Orr, 468 4th Ave. 





NEW YORK, Mashoster—Resheater A. C. M. 
Pres, Harold H. Kase, aylor Instrument 
Companies; Sec., T. E. Mote lion, 205 Wilder 
Bldg. 


NFW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse a Cc. M: 

Pres., Robert B. Porter, First Trust & Deposit 
Co., South Warren St.; Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 
416 South Salina St. 


. M. Pie! vew YORK, Utica—Utica A.C. M. Pres., Wm. 
‘poo Be * Wright. First Natl. Bank & Trust Co.; Sec., 
ank Bldg Harmon Eggers, Room 309, Arcade Bldg. 


an Del NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A: C. 





M. Pres., Stewart, Commercial Natl. 
pinaw di) Bank Side. sy” Tryon St.; Sec.-Mgr., C. L. 
| Bridges. 
Rapids ¢. 
y, Bareay,|) NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro—Greensboro A. 
root, 4g; C. M. Pres., A. G. Ellington, W. 1. Anderson 


& Co.; Sec., F. R. Stout, Odell Hardware Co. 


- M. Pres. WORTH CAROLINA, High Point—High Point A 

Treas, E) CM. Pres., C Marriner, Commercial 
Nati eens hhiae 9g W. Fambrough, P. O. 

A ea) Be 

> City Sar- oe, CAROLINA, Winston-Salem—Winston- 

7 Commerce oo 4 C. M._ Pres., C. E. Landreth, For- 


Dairy Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. C. Fearrington, 
. M. Pre. . O. Box 1855. 


Bk.; Se, SOUTH CAROLINA Southeastern Credit Assn., 
13-15 S. Finance g-, Augusta, Ga., offices 
Northeasien}| in Columbia and Charleston, S. C. 
le, Stasi) NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo Moorhead 
: . Assn. Credit Men. Pres., R. E. Swenson, De 
-» Saginay. Camp Mercantile; Sec.-Treas., E. A. Seefeldt, 
. Stone-Ordean-Wells Co. 

BR NORTH, DAKOTA. Grand Forks—Grand Forks 
res “ a as ros Cos 
c = Vallely, Security Bldg., Grand Forks, 
polis A. v. D. 
ae Puyser 
Bldg. NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres. G. R. VanSickle. VanSickle Adiustment 
AS vice Co.; Sec., D. W. Owen, Minot Assn. 
ri 
iller, North OatO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 


s. Woodward, The United States Shoe Co.; 


AGM &. -Mgr., John L. Richey, Temple Bar Bldg., 
Hdwe. Ca; Court and Main Sts. 
CaO, Cipvelant=-Chovciend A. C. M. Pree. 
7 . Stein, A. R. Duncan, Jr, Co.; Sec., D. W. 
Men’s Ry 322 Engineer’s Bldg., Asst. Sec., El 
jrocery arter. 
liners Bai OHIO, Columbus—Central Ohio Cr. Interchange 
& Adjust. Bureau. Pres., Raymond Link, 
ty ACME Ohio Nat'l Bank of Columbus; Sec., J. E. 
0.3 Seem C Fagan, 244 So. 3rd St. 
OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., J. A. 
C. MAE MacMillan, Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co.; Sec., R 
nk; Sety2} M. Kelly, 629 Reibold Bldg. 
OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M. Pres., 
- = Chas. C. Brock, The Portsmouth Stove & 
Sec., Range Co.; Sec., B. A. Leichner, The Standard 
: Supply Co. 
ming AlC® OHIO. Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., Geo. M. 
rdean- Bender, The Union Supply Co.; Exec. Mer., 


George B. Cole, 136 Huron St. 


OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. Pres., 
Lloyd R. vee he Youngstown Foundry & 
Mach. Co.; . B. Doyle, 1110-12 Mahoning 
Natl. Bank Sie 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma City 
A. C. M._ Pres., Carl L. Wells, Patterson & 
Hoffman Co.; Sec., A. L. Smith, 230-33 Ter- 
minal Arcade Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., T. 
C. Wright, Swift & Co.; Sec., V. P. Wilson, 
Natl. Bank Bldg., 217 Tulsa. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 
G. C. Blohm, West Coast National Bank; Exec- 
utive Secretary, H. P. Lambert, 671 Pittock 


Block. 
PENNSYLYV. Allentown—Lehigh Valley A. 
C. M. Pres., Clarence E. Siegtried, M. S. 


Young & Co.; Sec., J. H. J. 
Hunsicker Bldg. 


Reinhard, 403 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. 
M. Pres.. Jos. Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., 
Charles W. Blosser, P. O. Box 706. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Castle A. 
CC. Frees C. McKeown, Penn. Power 
Co.; See., Roy M. Jamison, 332 Safe Deposit 
& Trust Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. 
Cc Pres., Dayton Shelly, John B 
Stetson Co.; Sec., David A. Longacre, 1503 
North American Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, ae Credit Asso- 
ciation of Western Penn. Pres., B. Congdon, 
Bank of Pittsburgh; Exec. Mz L. t. Mac- 
Queen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Assn. Pres., C. 
Paper Co., Inc.; 
N. 6th St. 


Reading—Reading C. Men's 
Raymond Van Reed, Van Reed 
Sec., Edwin Himmelberger, 44 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranrton—Inter-State Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., W. B. Oliver, First National 
Bank; Sec., George H. MacDonald. 


PRNNOTEV EA Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre 

. Pres., Ben F. Evans, Miner-Hillard 

Milling Co.; Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 606-607 
Brooks Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode Island 
Credit Men’s Ass’n. Pres., Albert A. Wain- 
wright, Gotham Mfg. Co.; Sec., Ralph S. Pot- 
ter, R. I. Credit Men’s Ass’n.; Executive Megr., 
Chas. E. Austin, Jr., 87 Weybosset St. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls, A 
C. M. Pres., R. S. Sinan. Crane Co.; Sec 
R. W. Gunderson, Bridgeman-Russel Co. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C. 
M. Pres., A. Jeffords, American Lava 
Corp.; Sec., J. H. McCallum, Hamilton Natl. 
Bk. Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 
Pres., H. H. Slatery, East Tennessee Packing 
Cos Sec., W. E. Bibee, American Natl. Bank 

ag. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. CL; MA: 
Pres., & C. Heitmann, Armour & Co.; Sec.- 
Mer., N. Dietler, 608 Randolph Bldg., P. O. 
Box hie Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys E. Hess. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 
Pres., T. J. Wilkinson, c-o O’Bryan Bros.; 
Sec., Buford K. Harmon, 718 Stahlman Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., F. W. 
Posey, Walter Tips Co.; Sec., Horace C. Barn- 
hart, P. O. Box 1075. 


TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Pres., 
C. C. Chinski, c/o Josey-Miller Co.; Sec., H. M. 
Higgins, 209 Gilbert Bldg. 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s 
Association. Pres., entley Young, National 
Casket Co.; Sec., E. F. Anderson, Suite 725 
Santa Fe Bldg. 


Tee F Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Y 
McSain, El Paso Natl. Bank; Sec., 
faa i Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. 


TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 


Pres. Brewer, Veihl Crawford Hdwe. 
Co: ’ Sec., C. O. Baker, Casey Swasey Co.; 
P. O. Box 1190. 


TEXAS. Houston—Houston A. C. M. Pres.. 
1. A. Keller, Theo. Keller Co.: Sec., Morris D. 
Meyer, 433-34 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 
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TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio Who. C. M. 
A. Pres., R. D. Barclay, Natl. Bank of Com- 
merce; Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 
Alamo Natl. Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. 
Lilly, Citizens Nat’l Bank; Sec., 
Beard & Stone E lec. Co. 


Pres., E. 
Cc. & ‘Rohloff, 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. 


Pres., Alvah Conner, American Refining Co.; 
Sec. -Megr., John W. Thomas, City National 
Bank Bldg., P. O. Box 368. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 
M. Pres., N. Y. Schofield, Z. C. M. I. Sec., C. E. 
West, Utah Fuel Co.; Sec.- Mer., Robert Peel, 
1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. C. 
M. Pres., G. Tollie Thomas, Mitchell Powers 
Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. M. 
Pres., W. H. Bowles, Barker Jennings Hdwe. 
Corp.; Sec., E. W. Kenley, L. E. Lichford. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 
i - R. Meech, Lyon & Greenleaf 
Sec.-Mgr., Shelton N. Woodward, 1210 


Natl. Bank of Commerce Building. 


VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. Pres., 
T. Coleman Andrews, T. Coleman Andrews Co.; 
Sec.-Megr., J. P. Abernethy, 208 State Planters 
Bank Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
W. F. Davis, Roanoke Sualtght’ Bakery; Sec.- 
Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, Inc. 


Weare, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. Pres., 
. S. Gruger, Imperial Candy Co.; Sec., John 
4 Bennett, 360-61 Colman Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants 
Association. Pres., C. G. Gamble, Crane Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ A. LC. 
N Pres., J. ’D. Elder, W. P. Fuller & Co.; 
Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


wae VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 
Pres., C. W. Pierce, Keys Planing Mill 
Co: Sec., C. B. Smith, P. O. Box 449. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. C. 
M. Pres., Chas. W. Chesley, Charleston Elec- 
trical Supply Co., 406 Capital City Bank Bldg.; 
a Lee H. Henkel, 406 Capital City Bank 
Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central West 

Virginia A. C. M. Pres., R. v: Hartley, 
Clarksburg Wholesale Co.; Sec., U. R. Hof, 
man, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 


weet VIRGINIA, Huntington—Huntingten A. 

M. Pres., A. Hall, Twentieth Street 

Banits See., C. C. Harrold, Huntington First 
Nat’! Bank Bldg., 12th -Floor, 1200. 


WES1 VIRGINIA, Fasharcbane Setatare 
Marietta A. C. M. Pres., Carl W. Robinson, 
Crescent Supply Co., Marietta, Ohio; 
W. Wandling, R 
W. Va. 


Sec., J. 
. G. Dun & Co., Parkersburg, 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. 
Pres., E. A. Rose, 2 ing Corrugating 
Co.; Sec., H. R. Davis, P. Box 687 687. 


wet VIRGINIA, Wiliamoce-- Witteman, A. 
oe P. Hawkins, Hawkins Ice 
&.; ; . A. Mayhew, Sanitary Bottle Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C. 
M. Pres., A. O. Benz, The Glason-Tubbs Co.; 
Sec., L. N. Richter, A. P. Baker Agency. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wisconsin- 
Michigan A. C. M. Pres., B. C. Schilling, F. 
C. Schilling Co.; Sec., C. W. Shekey, 123. No. 
Washington St. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. M. 
Pres., M. J. Brew, Jewett & Sherman Co.; Sec., 
James G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. 
M. Pres., Geo. T. Graham, Geo. T. Graham 
Co.; Sec.. Chas. D. Breon, 311-12 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg. 



















































REVISED REQUIREMENTS 


In response to the wishes of the Educational Com- 
mittees of many local Associations, the National 
Institute of Credit has made important changes in 
the program of courses required for its Junior and 
Senior Certificates. The new re- 
quirements, which are effective 
immediately, are set forth in the 
box in the center of this page. 


ORGANIZATION of CHAPTERS 


One of the Association’s chief 
objectives for the year 1928-29 
is the establishment of a large 
number of new Chapters of the 
Institute. The Director of the 
Department of Education and 
Research will, by direction of the 
Executive Manager, spend much 
of his time in the field, assisting 
local Secretaries and Educational 
Committees in Chapter organiza- 
tion work. The Officers and Di- 
rectors of the Association desire 
particularly to bring into the 
National program a number of 
important locals which have been 
conducting credit courses but 
which have not organized Chap- 
ters of the Institute. 


Credits and Collections 30 


Financial Statement Analysis 30 


Business English 
(emphasizing 


pondence) 
Economics 


Business Law 
Merchandising 
Public Speaking 


REGISTRATION 


In order to give each Chapter member a direct 
contact with the Institute and to enable the Institute 
to be of the greatest possible help to its students, a 
new system of registration will be put into opera- 
tion. Special registration forms in duplicate will be 
furnished to the Chapters at cost. The orig- 
inal is to be sent to the National Office and 
the duplicate retained as part of the Chap- 
ter records. At the end of each course 
the Chapter Secretary will certify to 
the National Office the grades of all 

students completing the course. 
Course cards will then be issued 
over the signature of the Di- 

rector of the Department. 
















Dr. Frank A. Fatt 
NaTIONAL INSTITUTE 
or Crepit, Derr. 8 
One Park Avenue 
New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 


CERTIFICATES 


An enlarged and im- 


ene. sonenien. > cae proved Certificate will 
desired). 


be issued to stu- 
dents who qualify 
under the Jun- 


“Basic Economics” ( ) 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) 


Names ons cccccevecsvevcsccewesessscsess ior and Senior 
QURs.o occrcesspiosennseiesss DEAE... eeeeee program s. 
CS ine cis nthe 606s spaenh> op* op ems> ot These will 

be en- 
NR is cals s Wes sdb > ose ceebieorseeye 


grossed, 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


Presents 


A NEW CURRICULUM 











JUNIOR CERTIFICATE 


Credit 
and Collection corres- 


SENIOR CERTIFICATE 


Advanced Credits 





When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 









CREDIT MONTHE 








suitable for framing, and will carry a seal and 
signatures of the Executive Manager and the 
rector of the Department, as well as those of seyerg 
other local or National officers of the Associatig 
A nominal fee, sufficient to cover the cost of engra 
ing, engrossing and mailing, wi 
be charged for the Certificates 


ASSOCIATES AND FELLOWS 


Hours Recognition of experience; jy 
addition to educational training 
will be continued. Students wha 


have been awarded the Jiinic 


Certificate and who have had 
a three years of practical credit ex 
se perience become Associates of the 


National Institute of Credit; 
Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who 
have had five years of practical 
experience become (provided they 
are at least 25 years of age) Fel- 
lows of the National Institute of 
Credit. 


Total 120 





TEXTS 


For the year 1928-29, Chapters 
will choose their own texts in all 
courses except Public Speaking, 
in which the Institute will provide the text. By 
the fall of 1929 the Institute will, in all probability, 
provide its own text also in Credits and Collections. 
Other Institute texts will be added as rapidly as 
possible. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The Institute now offers two correspondence 
courses: Credits and Collections, and Basic Eco 
nomics. The material in each course consists of 2 
text book, printed lecture assignments, and problems 
to be solved and sent to the Director of the Institute 
for correction and grading, after which they are fe 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course 8 
the original edition of “Credits and Collections,” by 
David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger. In the 
Basic Economics course the text is Henry Clay’ 
“Economics for the General Reader” (the Ameri¢an 
edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. Agger). 


The courses are $20.00 each; or $35.00 if tak 
gether. This is at cost. Students who wish f 
formation concerning the correspondence cours’ 
should fill out and mail immediately the coupon a 
the lower left-hand corner of this page. 











ASHED into a fury by a forty-mile 
gale, a fire which started in a con- 
gested area threatened to destroy the 
entire city. Local fire forces were inade- 
quate to control such a conflagration. 
Help was summoned. To the rescue 
came men and equipment from neigh- 
boring towns. The city was saved. 
Disaster was averted. 


Only a short time before, the White 
Fireman had induced the municipal 
government to adopt standard coup- 
lings for hose and hydrants. Thus, it 
was he who made it possible for appa- 
ratus from other communities to aid in 
saving the imperiled city. 


HE White Fireman symbolizes the Loss-Prevention 

Service supported by insurance companies. This serv- 

ice includes: Consultation on proposed structures, 
that they may be as fire-safe as possible. Inspection of 
property, with recommendations for the reduction of fire- 
hazards. Maintenance of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
for the testing of building materials, the practical trial of 
fire extinguishers and other protective equipment, the 
examination of electrical apparatus and materials. Various 
other kinds of technical assistance for the furtherance of 
property conservation. The North America Agent will tell 
you how to secure this valuable service. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


ge) Fel- 


' ; \ f — PHILADELPHIA 
titute of : : t's : emi ht 


and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America 


write practically every form of insurance except life 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company — Founded 1792 
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Property Owners may Secure this Loss-prevention Service through Responsible Insurance Agents 
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insurance has become more and . oe if =| 

more evident. The extent to 

which business now relies upon its 


protection. could not be easily 
estimated. 


As an emblem of security, the 
Red Royal Shield, identifies an a 
insurance organization which yo = ate a: av iy 


upholds the highest standards. / e 
ha ora 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


LIMITED 


The Royal Building 150 William St., New York City 


KOYA 


INSURANCE COMPANY LT 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


wn NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. , CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. Milton Dargan, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mar. H. R. Burke, Mgr.” 





The Man at the Throttle 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
A Close-up of President Atterbury 


Page 8 


The Movies’ Business Side 


By the Comptroller of Paramount 
Richard W. Saunders 


Page 5 


**Bring Me Men to Match My Mountains” 
By Stephen I. Miller 
Page 11 
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N almost every block, in any town, will be found department 
stores, general stores and specialty shops, competing to outfit 
the public with its clothing needs. 


In the modest and in the most elaborate organizations these 
goods are bought — and often sold— on credit. Under competi- 
tive stress, the reduction of prices and the extension of retail credit 
cause many of these merchants to earn a meagre existence, and 
business mortality is high. For the manufacturer and the whole- 
saler whose goods are distributed through these channels, these con- 
ditions present a serious problem in the collection of receivables. 


In this diversified line, as in many others, it is imperative that 
the analysis of the credit risk be complete. It should prove that 
there is provision for indemnity for possible loss through fire and 
other natural hazards. Be sure that the debtor merchant has this 
necessary insurance protection — always. 


e 


Globe X Rutaers 
Sire Jusurance Company 
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U. S. Battleship Maine, blown up in the 
harbor of Havana, Cuba, February 15, 1898 


NCHORED in peaceful waters. Lazily and 
serenely floated the battleship Maine. Con- 
vulsed by a sudden and thunderous explosion this 
blazing coffin sent to the heavens a crimson glow that 
reflected the blood of the two hundred and more 
men then dead and dying. This overt act and the al- 
ready bitter feeling abroad shortly led to the Spanish- 
American War. 

The Home of New York, since its inception in 
1853, has been one of the leading companies in insur- 
ing against the perils of the sea and indemnifying 
subsequent losses, both during peace and warfare. 


THE HOME “sear NEW YORK 


29) 
THE HALLMARK OF INSURANCE 


Seventy Fi h Anniversary Year 
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Addresses W anted 


This column is read by some Credit Man- 
agers before any other feature of the mag- 
azine. Any member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men can have names listed 
herein. He has only to send the names to 
the secretary of his local Association of 
Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr., Credit 
Protection Department, N. A. C. M., One 
Park Ave., New York. Members are re- 
quested to mention the line of business as 
well as the last known address. 


ALSTON, J. W., formerly of Houston, Texas, 
and later of Shreveport, La. . 
ANNE BELLE SHOP, formerly of 3813 Third 
Avenue, New York City. 

BABCOCK, F. A., last heard of in West Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis, doing special work for 
newspapers. 


BAUM, SIDNEY, trading as the Elite Silver & 


Cutler Company, formerly of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— A. B., last heard of in New York and 
oston 
BEREZIN (EUGENE) & WHITE (LEONARD 
formerly trading as Berezin & White at 
Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BERNSTEIN, BEN, Ben Wil Art Shop, 135 East 
Garfield Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
BIEGEL, JOE, formerly in the baking business 
at Grand Haven, Mich. Left for Chicago. 
BLACKWELL, LES, formerly operated the 
rown Drug Company, Sacramento, Calif. Re- 
rted to be somewhere in Florida. 
BLOMBERG, JACK, operating under the style 
of National Operating Company, Asheville, N. 
C. Now said to be located in Buffalo, N. Y. 
BRADDOCK, H. J. (DR.), dentist, leit Eliza- 
beth, La., in March, 1928, mpeey for Cali- 
fornia, possibly located in Columbus, Ohio. 
BRANDT, ED., formerly located at 5858 W. 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
BRANNER, HAROLD C., Dresscraft Co., 151 W. 


107 Broadway, 
lome address—422 Miller Ave- 


35th Street, later at 27 Main St., Yonkers, 
. ¥ oe formerly at 315 W. 98th Street, 


Sending Money Overseas! 


A business man, wishing to make monthly purchases 


of merchandise up to a fixed amount through an agent 


abroad, consulted the American Exchange Irving 
Trust Company. Upon its recommendation a Letter 


of Credit was opened. 


Each month, through a bank in the foreign city 
where he resides, the beneficiary draws against this 
Credit up to the amount specified. Thus, he is assured 
prompt and regular payments during the life of the 
Credit. At the same time the interests of the principal 
are fully protected as our foreign correspondent makes 
payments against specified documents and to the des- 


ignated person only. 


By using an American Exchange Irving Letter of 
Credit rather than mail or cable transfers, business 


men will avoid the inconvenience of attending to per- 


iodic remittances abroad. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IRVING TRUsT CoMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office —Woolworth Building 
New York 
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BRON, GEORGE, Reno, Nevada. A Cr 
BRONX FRAME & PICTURE CO., 886 Weg. 
chester Avenue, Bronx, New York. 
CARLISLE, EDWARD R., formerly conduyes 
business under the trade style of the Pr H 
Advertising & Distributing Company, 50g 4 , 
oa a Cee, Ill. ] 
» R. P., formerly operating th cr 
Quality Drug Co., 4501 S. Park Way, oe CREDI" 
COMPTON, H. N., formerly residing at Ke seriou: 
Beach Hotel, 5523 Kenmore Ave., Chicago, 
DANCEY, S. N., publisher of the Citizen, Oak. “Th 
land, Calif., formerly Manager Western Pah. . 
aa Atascadero, Calif. point 
» A. I., (Owl Cafe), Shenandoah, I . 
DAVIS, HENRY G. G., Miami Drapery & She — 
o.. N. E. Second Avenue, Miami, 
DELISLE, H. L., former owner of the Cake oUe 
a fo» Chicago, II this pe 
ENGINEERING FURNAC come : 
roman aly of Chicago, III. - jobbet 
° A, fo ly of 354 f oN; 
Avenue. Chicago, - . f+ Lawren Ni 
ston Fa T., Apt. 6, Murphy Bldg., Braden are C: 
ZIANA, ARTHUR F., 1703 
Brooklyn, New Yerk. “ who ¢ 
HARRIS, L. A., formerly located at 3405 wR WOrn 





North Avenue, Chicago, Il. Now 
se Se EEE eee oe tl 
HOGLE ee UMRS.), Elite Shen, 129 Main $¢ 
Bradford, Pa. 

x x Seen 23 Monroe Street, Ney 


can g 
our ct 
lack | 
the jc 





KERMER, I. R., tdg. as Elinor-Elaine linque 
Shop, formerly 117 West 48th St., N. ve a 
— ‘YY, CL S comin ” et” Brad. 
ord in_automobile speed and publicity sty 
KUHN PHARMACY, Willows, Calif.) § StOPP 
LEVY, (WM.); APPA, (FRANK), trading s) credil 
the Rainbow Auto Painting Company, fo oT 
operating at 1448 South Michigan Avenue, Chi. 
cago, 5 
LEWIS, R. E. & A. L., 691 Tacoma Avenue, } ‘a0 
Portland, Oregon. ract 
LEWIS, HERBERT J., operating as Strand Sik P 
Store, formerly at 712 E. Broadway, South Bes. § deale 
ton District, Boston, Mass., later at Nashua : 
McDANIEL, J. B., formerly of Columbus, Ohio. § bills. 
MITTEL, HENRY E., formerly of Gloucester, 
and Boston, Mass., now believed to be in cont 
Fitchburg, Mass. hat 
MUSAYAMA, A., last known address c/o Hawaii tha 
a Sha, Ltd., P. O. Box 1260, Honolulu, not | 
NIERMAN, HARRY, formerly operating as the ing | 
Nierman Variety and Hardware, 3425 Lawrence 
Avenue, Chicago, III. out ¢ 
PHILLIPS, PAULINE (MISS), operated the hat 
Lenox Employment Agency, 226 West 135th t 
Street, New York City. ~ 
PITT, W. J., formerly located at 2556 West - 
Philadelphia Avenue, Detroit, Mich. with 
RICARD, FRED E., prop. of the Ricard Sign 
Co., 8323 Mack Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Re- § a de 
ported to be somewhere in Colorado. 
RUBIN, S., 2700 S. Fairhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. one 
SCHMIDT, O., 291 E. 43rd Street, Portland, Ore. infe 
SCHUTTE, E. C., operated a shoe store under : 
the name of the White House at Windsor, Mo line 
SILVER & CO., formerly 204 W. 35th Street, 
New York City. squi 
SMITH, BERNARD, formerly operating the Ex- oe 
clid Avenue Smart Shop, 9809 Euclid Avenue, IS 1 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
SMITH, SAMUEL, formerly 169 Washington 
Avenue, New Haven, Conn. ; 
SPINELLA, ANTHONY, formerly in the fruit 
and grocery business at Olean, N. Y. Thought 66 
to have moved to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VAN GILDER, ELEANOR, Variety Store, for 
merly of 413 Washington Street, Cape May, 
| AB A s 
VAS! U, S., Tdg. as Clifton Restaurant, 10 a 
Main St., East Orange, N. J. the 
WHEELER TRUCKS, formerly of Greenville, 
Texas. we 
of 
20 


Export Credits : 
WO-THIRDS of the questions | 4, 
raised in export merchandising w 
relate to credit and finance. This | 4g 
was one of the leading subjects takem } yy 
up at the Fifteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Houston, April | ,, 
25-27, whose Proceedings are now | }, 
available at $3.50 a copy in book form } ;, 
under the title “Foreign Trade im ] ,, 
1928,” published by the National | . 
Foreign Trade Council, India House, } , 


Hanover Square, New York. 
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A Crime Against the Honest 
Merchant 


HE treasurer of a Colorado 

jobbing concern writes the 
Crepit MONTHLY and describes a 
serious problem confronting him: 

“The buyer abuses his credit to the 
point where we are obliged to refuse 
further credit until the account is 
brought down to our usual terms. At 
this point he is able to go to the other 
jobber and secure credit. 

“Ninety-five per cent. of our losses 
are caused by competitive jobbers, 
who extend credit-to those that have 
worn out their credit with us, and yet 
can get all the credit they want from 
our competitors. This is not through 
lack of information on the part of 
the jobber extending credit to the de- 
linquent buyer. 

“If this one practice could be 
stopped ninety-five per cent. of our 
credit problems would be solved. 

“This is also more far-reaching 
than just a credit problem. This 
practice is a crime against the honest 
dealer or contractor that pays his 
bills. What chance has an honest 
contractor or honest retail merchant 
that pays against the man that does 
not pay his bills,—his profit consist- 
ing of what he can beat the jobber 
out of in settlement if he ever reaches 
that point ? 

“The jobbers should co-operate 
with each other to the extent that if 
a dealer wore out his welcome with 
one jobber, the other jobbers should 
inform him that before he can get a 
line of credit through them he must 
square his account with the jobber he 
is indebted to.” 


The Florida Storm 


66 HE west coast was virtually 
undamaged by the storm that 
passed by here August 7. I estimate 
the citrus crop was damaged on the 
west coast about 10 per cent.; some 
of the estimates are as high as 15 or 
20 per cent. Practically no property 
damaged occurred in Tampa and very 
little through Polk,, Osceola and Or- 
ange Counties,” writes S. B. Owen, 
manager of the Adjustment Bureau 
of the Tampa Association of Credit 
Men, under date of August 13. 
The hurricane caused little loss to 
retail merchants and is likely to have 
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but slight effect on credit conditions 
in the path of the storm, according 
to advices from Frank G. Hathaway, 
secretary of the Miami Association 
of Credit Men. 


. a 
Editorial and Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
Copyright, 1928, National Association of Credit Men. 
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One Month’s Convictions 


(June, 1928) 
Obtained by the Credit Protection Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men 


PERSONS 





CasE CONVICTED 





CHARGE SENTENCE 
Kings Highway Dept. Nathan Schlessel Vio, 37 Deferred 
Store 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Dept. Store) 


Vol. 








Irene Dress Co. Samuel Wetrogen Vio. 29b and 37 2 years (Suspended) 
New York City Jos. Ginsberg 2 years (Suspended) 
( Dresses) 








Nathaniel E. Goldberg N. E. Goldberg Vio. 29b and 37 ly 
New York City Max Grannow 3 
(Textiles ) 




















Triangle Shoe Market, Nathan Wattenmaker 
Reading Shoe Market, 
and Point Breeze Shoe 
Market 
Reading and Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
( Shoes ) 



















; genio 

Maurice M. Levine Paul Levine Concealment 60 days in Mercer County Jail the i 
Mahanoy City, Pa. ; 
(Men’s Furnishings) perim 
fourt 

Samuel L. Klamen Samuel L. Klamen Obtaining merchandise under false Deferred alone 
Philadelphia, Pa. : pretenses forei 
(Radio & Elec. Sup- | 
plies ) also 

achie 

McAvoy & Lynch James McAvoy Conspiracy to conceai assets 1 year and 1 day (Suspended) tangi 
Wallkingtord, Conn. John Lynch Conspiracy to conceal assets 1 year and 1 day (Suspended) ing ‘ 


(Men's Furnishings 
and Shoes) 























































McNeil Worden Elec. Chas. S. Worden View Sec. 215)'U, .S.. B.C. 18 Mos. Leavy. Pen. TI 
Co. * 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — 
(Elec. Supplies) the | 
of tk 
T. B. Stockard & Sons James W. Degan Conspiracy to conceal assets in Fine $1,500 are ; 
Lewisville, Texas ; _ Bankruptcy : we trv i 
(Gen'l Mdse.) Carl Degan Conspiracy to conceal assets in Fine $1,000 Ty 
Bankruptcy tain 
Boulevard Toggery James H. Hall Obtaining goods and oredit by false Fine $50.00 and costs of tl 
1924 Montrose Ave. financial statement in writing Al 
Chicago, Ill. : 
(Mase. & Clo.) _— 
a C 
S.C. Lowe S. C. Lowe 125 P. C. Perjury 12 Mos. Jail (Suspended) selec 
Redwine, Kentucky date 
(Gen’l Mdse.) 7 
o ‘ aa i ae tion: 
Lawand Bros. Nicholas Lawand 2 Yes. Chillicothe Penitentiary 
Toledo, Ohio ; Joseph -Lawand Perjury 2 Yrs. Atlanta Penitentiary able 
(Peddler Gen’ ; arie: 
Mdse. 
dse.) shoy 
Samuel A. Baker Samuel A. Baker Forgery conditional sales contracts 2 to 14 Years San Quentin Peni- -_ 
Los Angeles tentiary, ‘Calif. the 
(Retail Furniture) peri 
ie : : asse 
M. Gluckman Max Margolis «Conspiracy to conceal assets Deferred 0 
Los Angeles Charlotte Feldman Deferred " 
(Men's Furnishings able 
& Dry Gds.) rece 
a ; ee : % den 
Phillip Glovin Phillip Glovin Contempt of court Fined $50 
Denver, Colo. pr 
(Men’s Furnishings) gr 





Total Convictions June 1, 1925, to June 30, 1928—503 








